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’Tis sweet to hear 

At midnight, on the blue and moonlit deep, 
The song and oar of Adia’s gondolier, 

By distance mellow’d, o’er the waters sweep. 
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Legend of the Lake. 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


No sleep to eyes that watch the moon, 
Rejoicing at her cloudless noon ; 

No sleep, when every pulse is heard, 
And the heart flutters like a bird 

That pants to be uncaged and fly 
Through the free chambers of the sky ; 
No sleep, wien first to startled maid 
The empire of her love’s betrayed. 


She grew within her father’s walls, 
The life and music of his halls; 

Of beauty so untouched and bright, 
That as you gazed, the thought of blight 
Would gather on you Jikea cloud, 
And the oft oom 
Would fix itself to that lone flower 
With saddening and prophetic power. 


She had been loved, and loved. She gave 
Her spirit to a keeper brave, 

Who with a pilgrim ardor swore 

Faith to the treasure that he bore; 

And though with look and taunt of ire 
Barred from his maiden by her sire, 

He hovered ’mid the mount and lake 

His worship song each night to wake. 


Ah! love has lore beyond a book! 
The pregnant language of a look 
Sweeps swifter than the eagle’s wing, 
Where lip can vow or harp can ring ; 
On music glides through prison bars, 
And to his service bows the stars ; 
And now behold his victim there, 

Dim leaning through the midnight air. 
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She listens, till her form is bent 

Over the answering firmanent, 
Uplooking from the blackened water 
Into the eye of that pale daughter. 

A sound is on the Jake ; but still, 

As _— of joy fast-coming fill 








Her glorious vision, every sense 

Is slaved to silence, deep, intense. 

The music ceases, and a skiff 

Is parting from the shadowy cliff; 

It nears, till ‘neath her balcony 

Her lover meets the maiden’s eye! 
And then with front erect, and hair 
Flung backward in the moonlight glare, 
She waves him welcome through the night, 
Yet shrinks befog® the streaming light ! 
And why de tale? ’Tis told 

In thatof eac -huntsman bold, 
Who lures the Maid to hold less dear 
Her hearth-stone than her cavalier ; 

To trust the love that worships yet, 
Though danger round its path be set ; 
The love that dares and perils all 

To snatch the ido} from its thrall. 


She’s won! Their eyes, their lips have met; 
Yet may not love his task forget ; 

Strong arm and manly chest are there ; 
Then stay not for the hurried prayer! 

In sea-cléak wrapped the maiden lies, 
And o’er the Jake the frail bark flies ; 

A new delight the oarsman thrills ; 

She shoots the shadow of the hills ! 

Then he outspoke. ‘“ Now thou art mine, 
Fast farewell to yon rocky shrine, 

Where, dearest, I have vowed to thee, 

By stars, and moon, and minstrelsy ; 

But soon, God willing, better band, 

Shall bind me, in a foreign land ; 

She spoke not, but she veiled her brow 

On him that was her castle now. 


Yet sudden, as they leapt to ground, 
Once she gazed backward and around: 

‘“* My father ! and alas!” she cried, 

“ What token shall my fate betide ?” 

Her lover. ere the sound was o’er, 

Cast to the wave his flute and oar; 
“These point the way, as oft I’ve sung !” 
Then forth in flight their chargers sprung. 
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Written for the Casket. 
2 4% MD Py ren 
REMORSH—A Tale. 
One single moment of deliberate thought 
And clondless reason, would have spared me all 
This guilt—this agony.—.47. Souvenir. 


There is probably no situation in life so im- 
portant as that in which the physician is placed, 
or no profession, the duties of which are so pain- 
ful to the feeling, sensitive mind. To lhnger 
near the bed of sickness, to stand as it were be- 
tween the living and the dead, to meet the fell 
destroyer in his most formidable shape, and 
wrest from his remorseless fangs the writhing, 
helpless victim—to hear the convulsive sob, the 
agonising shriek of some near and dear friend— 
to listen to the feeble cries of a crowd of help- 
less children, who are soon to be abroad on the 
unfeeling world, needy and distressed orphans— 


is painful and trying imdeed. But when the 
mandate from on high aggone forth—when all 
the various resources ‘oO e practitioner fail, 


and death is about to raise the shout of victory— 
to listen to the last words, the dying confession 
of the patient—to hear a recital of some horrid 
crime which had lain concealed for years in the 
breast of the perpetrator—is by far the most 
painful duty which falls to our lot. True, in- 
stances of this kind are rare; but that they some- 
times do occur is indisputable, as the following 
plain narrative will show; and although it forms 
an imperfect story, it may interest those wh 
tastes are yet umperverted by the feverish, 
aggerated tone of modern fiction. 

t was on the afternoomof a stormy day 
November, 182-, that 1 w lied to visit a pa- 
tient, who resided in the co some six or eight 
rniles distant. Owing to th®@isagreeableness of 
the weather, and the condition of the roads, 
which were almost impassable, the shade of 
night had closed round me.sometime ere I reach- 
ed home. Wet and chilled by the driving sleet, I 
soon divested myself of my overcoat, and seated 
before a cheerful fire, sunk into that agreeable 
lethargic state which every person, in a similar 
situation, has experienced. There is something 
so pleasant in feeling assured of our own com- 
fort and safety, while all around is drear and 
dangerous, that we involuntarily shudder at the 
idea of a change of situation; and as I sat listen- 
ing tothe wind howling fitfully along, and sweep- 
ing through the aged trees, which threw their 

narled branches fantastically over the roof,and 
Coan the rain patter at times violently against 
the window, and again sweep with a regular 
Julling sound along the street, my thoughts na- 
turally wandered abroad on the situation of the 
many thousands of my fellow creatures who 
were deprived perhaps of the smallest share of 
the blessings which I so profusely enjoyed. 
While musing in this manner, the door of my 
room suddenly opened, and a tall, middle-aged 
female entered; her manner evincing the utmost 
haste, blended with a fear of censure for her 
boldness. She was poorly clad; her frock, which, 
when new, might have been called “ linsey wool- 
sey,” was so coloured by time aid chequered 
with frequent patching, that it would have been 
a difficult matter to define either its present co- 
lour or composition; her feet were cased in a 
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pair of coarse, half-worn slioes; and a torn, fad. 
ed shawl was all that protected her head ang 
shoulders from the freezing rain. 

She stood a moment as if to recover herself. 
then, with a broad Irish accent, inquired, if | 
“was the doctor himself, that lived here?” 

1 replied in the affirmative, and handing her 
a chair, desired to know in what I could assist 
her. She sat down without speaking, and it 
was evident that she wished to ask some fayour 
but was deterred either from modesty, or fear of 
arefusal. ‘This is a wet, disagreeable eyen- 
ing,” said I, at length, breaking a Silence which 
had become quite embarassing, ‘and must be 
very terrible to those poor creatures who arede- 
prived of fire and shelter.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “‘ it is, and your honour's 
kindness encourages me to ax you, would be so 
kind as to come an’ see a sick young manat my 
house.”’ ; 

* Is he your son?” I inquired. 

““ No, sir: he’s a perfect stranger to me, as | 
may say, thof he’s been with me these four 
weeks, come next Tuesday. Poor boy!” con- 
tinued she, sighing, “I think he’s seed better 
times, an’ sometimes he seems out of his head, for 
he’ll lay therean’ ravean’ talk for hours an’ hours 
tegether, thof I tries all what I can to comfort 
him; an’ says I to him, says I, don’t take this so 
hard, who knows but you'll soon be well, and 
see better times? But it does no good, at all, at 
all; he only shakes his head, an’ looks so piti- 
ful, yer honour, that its enough to break one’s 
heart; an’ so, to-night he called me to him, an’ ’ 
says he, my kind Mrs. Miles—that’s my name, 
yer honour—says he, you have been very good fi 
to me, but I must soon die. I am sorry that | r 
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can’t pay you for your trouble, says he, but God tl 
will reward you for the eare you have taken of Cc 
the poor stranger ; an’ to be sure, yer honour, he Ww 
looked so pale and bad, that as soon as I could a 
call in a couple of neighbour women, I started in 
off, th &ll the rai} owns to him, tosee he 
if I could get nothing to help bim.” th 
Moved by her simple story, I rose, and after flo 
a few professional inquiries, observed, “ that al- 
though the weather was not so pleasant as | su 
could wish, yet,as the case was probably ur we 
gent, I would accompany her.” And furnishing 01 
myself with such medicines as I judged neces- su: 
sary, I resumed my overcoat, and sallied out to 
with my conductress. fan 
The storm still raged with unabated violence, pre 
and the wind rashed in our faces with a force tha 
which was difficult and even dangerous to el: ou 
counter. After walking along street, my hol 
guide tarned into an alley, in an obscure part can 
the city ; where the reekless bursts of laughter tha 
and horrid imprecations, which proceeded from bee 
the numerous tipling houses omeither side, form- mot 
eda dreadful} contrast with the fearful rage! leat 
the elements without. Nap 
At length we reached an old, large, dilapidat- tally 
ed building, which, unlike all others in the aval 
neighbourhood, was quiet and apparently unin tn 
habited. My guide stopped, and said in @ low Mer 
tone, “this is the place;” and pointing to? com 
scareely visible light, which gleamed throug gi 0” t 
an upper window, “ there he lays; follow me, i a 
you please, sir. There, doctor, mind that ste): Bam ¢ le 
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50, now give me your hand; here’s the stairs— 
walk up, if you please, sir.” 

Ascending a ruined, creaking staircase, she 
knocked softly at a door, which was opened by 
some person inside, and we entered a large 
gloomy apartment. An old fashioned walnut 
table stood on the opposite side of the room, on 
which was rage a small taper, whose pale 
flame, waved to and fro by the wind which found 
admission through the patched windows, served 
only to increase the dreariness of the scene. A 
small, cracked looking glass, suspended over a 
piece of coloured paper; a few prints stained 
with smoke, and four or five rickety chairs, com- 
pleted the inventory of moveables. The bed on 
which the patient lay, stood at the farther end 
of the room; towards which I immediately ad- 
vanced, and saw a young man, apparently 
twenty-four years of age, whose emaciated form 
and pale,sunken cheek, told, in a language but too 
intelligible, that he was not destined to continue 
long in this sphere. He was aleep, but his rest 
was heavy and disturbed; his pulse beat faintly, 
and his respiration was short and hurried. Un- 
willing to disturb him, I turned towards a fire 
of wet, rotten wood, before which sate two wo- 
men, conversing with my conductress, in stifled 
whispers, as if fearful of disturbing the solemn 
silence which reigned within. 

“ How long has he been asleep ?”’ I inquired. 

“ About half an hour,” was the brief answer. 
“Will yer honour take a seat,” continued my 
guide, ““an’ warm yourself; this is but a poor 
place for yer honour to visit, but” 

Her speech was interrupted by a deep groan 
from the patient. Hastily flinging off my coat, I 
rushed to the bed, and beheld a sight which, 
though accustomed to scenes of borror, never 
can be erased from my memory. His cheek 
was no longer pale, but feverish and animated ; 
and he half raised himself in the bed, exclaim- 
ing, na voice which thrilled through me, “ Ha! 
how bloody! away—away! there, (pointing,) 
there! do you see him? See—see how the blood 
flows! Oh, God!” 

His voice grew weaker and weaker, and he 
sunk down in a swoon. Proper restoratives 
were applied, and in a short time he revived. 
On raising his head,1 discovered a miniature 
suspended from his neck, which I endeavoured 
fo examine; but he repulsed me, murmuring 
faintly, “ No, don’t! dont! my life sooner!”’ His 
prohibition came too late, I had one glimpse, and 
that was sufficient. ‘Turning an eye of scrutiny 
00 the patient, | was obliged to relinquish my 
hold, and lean on the bed for support. Oh, who 
can imagine my feelings when | discovered in 
that p'cture the lineaments of one whom I had 
deen tavght to love and reverence even as a 
wother, and in the countenance of the sufferer 
features of one with whom I had passed many a 
lappy hour, in early life. ‘“* My God!” I men- 
tally exclaimed, “can it be possible?” I looked 
again, long and anxiously. There was no delu- 
neo it was indeed the wreck of my long lost 

rend—'twas all that remained of the gay, ac- 
‘omplished Henry H——. No one ever entered 
fa: the stave of public life with prospects more 
hh ae auspicious than he. A warm, honour- 
‘ule friend, he was beloved by all who knew 
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him; endowed by nature with a pleasing exte- 
rior, and a mind which was liberally cultivated 
and improved, he lived the idol of his acquain- 
tances—the pride and gloryof his native village. 
True, he had his faults; in the social circle he 
could give and receive a jest, but his ardentsoul . 
took fire at the least wilful insult, and nothin 

but an apology, as public as the offence, coul 

satisfy his roused spirit. But with all his faults, 
he was a noble youth; even in the dawn of life 
his exuberant mind exhibited samples of a ge- 
nius, which, if properly directed, would have led 
to honour and prosperity. ‘He was the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow,” Laving 
lost her affectionate husband before the young 

Henry was capable of appreciating his worth. 
She turned her whole attention to the welfare of 
this lovely pledge of their mutual affections. 
Intending to devote herself entirely to this de- 
lightful task, soon after her husband’s death, she 
removed to a small, beautifully situated country 
seat, about a mile from our village, where she 
determined to spare no expense to render him 
capable of performing the duties of the station 
in life to which he belonged. As he grew up 
his mind expanded, and his delighted parent 
saw with pleasure her toil and trouble amply 
repaid. It was her wish to devote him to the 
science of medicine; and accordingly, at the 
age of seventeen, he left home for the first time 
to attend the lectures in P . Our parting 
scene is fresh in my mind, nor can ages obliter- 
ae the remembrance of it. 

S Having myself experienced the difficulties and 
danger which he must necessarily encounter in 
his new situation, [ felt an anxiety for his wel- 
fare which I could not conceal; and with an 
earnestness which a sense of his danger inspir- 
ed, I cautioned him to guard well against the 
insidious vices of the city. O! he was too young, 
too pure and innocent, to enter on the busy stage 
of life. His mind, like the tender exotic, was 
too fair to live in the vitiated atmosphere of the 
metropolis, without contamination. I can, even 
now, see him as he stood on the morning of his 
departure, about to enter the vehicle which was 
to bear him away from the delightful scenes of 
youthful happiness; and can feel the warm pre- 
sure of his hand,as he uttered the word fare- 
well. We parted in sorrow—such as friends 
feel when the strong links of affection are torn 
asunder. And we met—oh! would to God 1 
had been spared that meeting. But there were 
other ties, dearer than those of friendship, which 
bound him to his home, and rendered his parting 
from it more painful; there was one whose name 
mingled in his daily orisons to heaven—one 
whose graceful form seemed fair as the offsprin 
of another sphere. But she, too, was mortal. 
When I beheld her last, she was in the bloom of 
youth and beauty, surrounded by an admirin 
circle of friends; and believing that she die 
lamented by all her acquaintances, | almost en- 
vied her lot: but ] was ignorant of the cause—I 
knew nothing of what led to the catastrophe. 
She fell another victim to the perfidy of our sex. 
Peace to her remains! The sun never shone on 
a fairer or more unfortunate being. 

Ellen W was the only child of a respect- 
able merchant in P. ; who, by a series of 






















































misfortunes, was reduced to the necessity of re- 
tiring from business. He accordingly removed 
to our little village, with his wife and child, 
where,in the comforts of his domestic circle, he 
endeavoured to forget his recent wealth, and the 
reverses Of fortune which occasioned its loss. 
Soon after his arrival, his wife, who had been 
unwell for a long time, died, and left him, as it 
were, with nothing to bind him to this world save 
the lovely, smiling image of herself. As she 
grew up, the charms, both of body and mind, 
expanded ; and he was enabled, out of the wreck 
of his fortune, to give her what might be called 
a liberal education. And Henry loved her—for 
how could he, to whom she gave her loveliest 
smiles, refuse to bow before a shrine so beauti- 
ful, or pay that homage which her virtuous 
charms Rlarved Their lives, from childhood, 
-rolled along, sweetened by the innocent en- 
dearments of mutual affection, and the chain 
which bound their hearts together was strength- 
ened by time. This was their first parting; and 
the smothered sigh—the starting tear—the fer- 
vent pressure of the hand, and faltering adieu— 
told how painful each felt the pang of separa- 
tion. 

Soon after we parted, 1 left my native place 
and arrived here, where | commenced practis- 
ing, with considerable success. For some months 
our correspondence was regular and uninter- 
rupted, when it suddenly and unaccountably 
ceased, on his part; and notwithstanding my re- 
peated inquiries, | was unable to hear any 
thing of him, untilat length, from another sourcef 
1 discovered that he had, on account of his ill 
health, left this country for some of the islands. 
Revolving this in my mind,as I bent over him, 
I sometimes fancied that I might be mistaken in 
the person; but no—there were the same fea- 
tures on which I had so often gazed with de- 
light, and I was forced to acknowledge that my 
first impression was but tootrue. I was unwill- 
ing to discover myself in his then weak and ex- 
hausted state; but my precautions were in vain; 
he turned his eyes towards me, slowly and lan- 
guidly at first, but gradually brightening as he 
raised himself in the bed; then grasping my 
hand convulsively, he fell back exhausted, faint- 
ing on the yon It was a long time ere he 
gave signs of returning consciousness, and as I 
hung anxiously over him, I thought that his spi- 
rit had indeed taken its flight in the Jast shock. 
At length he revived, and stretching out his 
hand, seized and wrung mine with cenvulsive 
eagerness, exclaiming, while the warm tears 
gushed forth in torrents, ** This is teo much, you 
are too, too kind; 1 have never deserved this. 
O! L thought as 1 lay here, and heard the storm 
rage without, that I was alone in the world, that 
I should die unlamented and unknown! But ’tis 
not so, tis not so; my friend is with me to close 
my eyes, and I shall depart in comparative 
pene; the sand of my life is almost exhausted ; 

nut before I die—before I lay down this misera- 
ble life—1 must beg you to listen to my last 
words. Sit down beside me,” he continued, in 
a lower tone,“ so, now give me you hand, and 


promise that you will doas I desire; promise—it 


i3 all L ask ere I die.” 
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sented, and in @. low feeble tone of voice, he be- 
an :— 

a: Time may roll on in his resistless course— 
year after year may glide down the stream of 
oblivion—but the remorse attendant on crime 
never dies. Four years have now rolled awa 

since I committed a crime, the recollection of 
which has poisoned my existence and brought 
me prematurely to the grave. When I left m 

peaceful, native village, little did I think thet} 
was destined to bear the weight of so much 
misery. Oh! would to God I had died ere that, 
for then I could have met death with a becom. 
ing firmness—then 1 could have sunk into the 
silent tomb, without experiencing the remorse- 
ful anguish which tears my soul.” His whole 
trame shook, he drew his breath painfully, and 
then, in a calmer tone, continued: ‘ You knew 
my character, you were acquainted with all my 
youthful failings—gay, thoughtless, and inexpe- 
rienced—I entered on the busy stage of life, and 
though for a time I was cautious and circum- 
spect in-my conduct, and conformed with the 
admonitions of my sainted mother,” his voice 
grew husky and choaked, “ yet the tempter 
came, and I[ could not resist! My intercourse 
with my fellow students was very limited, and 
the course of lectures was nearly finished be- 
fore I had become acquainted with all my fellow 
boarders. But there was one among them whose 
pleasing manner prepossessed me strongly in 
his favour; in him I cod hoped to find a fnend 
after my own heart—one whose feelings and 
tastes were congenial with my own—in whose 
breast I could pour all my joys and griefs, and 
receive congratulation and condolement in re- 
turn; but I was disappointed. ‘Though pleasing 
and accomplished, his soul was destitute of all 
honourable principles; and it was not until our 
acquaintance had ripened into friendship, that 
I discovered his true eharacter. Led by him 
into vicious company, 1 soon became an adapt 0 
the refined vices of the city, and even vied with 
him in my success at the gaming table. Though 
the time is long past, still do I remember the 
first time I sate down to game, and can still see 
the ill concealed smile of exultation which 
gleamed on the countenance of my friend at the 
thought of successfully gueering a flat; and he 
succeeded, but not then,” exclaimed he, bitter- 
ly, “ he succeeded, and I was deeply, amply re- 
venged. Hark!” said he, suddenly assuming 
an attitude of the most profound attention, as 4 
gust of wind swept past, scattering over the 
roof innumerable fragments from the lofty, to! 
tering chimney. “Hark! bow mournfully the 
wind rushes by; well, it will soon sweep ove! 
my lonely grave; the cold clods of the valley 
will soon press this guilty breast into its origw@ 

element, and the wind which now shakes this 
building to its foundation, will sigh through the 
trees that overshadow my resting place. O, how 
often, in my days of youthful innocence, have 





Moved by his solemn, earnest manner, | as- 


| 1 wished to leave this world and ascend to hea- 


ven, amidst the grandeur of the whirlwind 20 
the storm. How often, when I saw the viv! 
lightning play, and heard the deep toned thue- 
der echo through the dark mass of ers 
clouds, have | wished to resign this feeble, flee 


ing breath, and riot unshackled in the majesty 
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of the tempest. But now,” continued he, shud- 
dering, “ its moaning fills me with fear ; to me it 
sounds a death dirge—a solemn requiem to the 
memory of departed happiness. I am growing 
faint. 1 feel that my hours are numbered, an 

will therefore hasten to that act which capped 
the climax of my iniquity. A few days before 
the session closed, I received a letter from home, 
requesting me to return, if ever 1 wished to see 
my mother alive. Though deep in the mazes of 
dissipation, I was not callous to such an appeal; 
and accordingly bidding adieu to the fascinating 
pleasures of the city, lL started for home. On my 
arrival, 1 found the intelligence which I had re- 
ceived was but too true. <A violent fever had 
seized her; for three weeks she lingered on the 
brink of the grave, during which time I may say 
I never left her side. And when I saw her who 
had nursed me in infancy, and soothed my child- 
ish griefs—on whose bosom 1 had pillowed my 
aching head, when the fever’s heat raged through 
my veins—when I saw her on whom I doated, 
lie there, pale and emaciated, | felt for the first 
time my in life, that I had been deficient in my 
duty towards her; and oh! how willingly would 
I have taken her place ; how freely would I have 
given up the hope of realizing those bright 
dreams of happiness which my youthful imagi- 
nation saw in futurity, and died to rescue her 
from the grave. I never knew a father’s care; 
he died, you know, when 1 was an infant; and 
as | hung over the form of my only parent, I felt 
that her loss would be irreparable. But her con- 
stitution was good,and she recovered; and when 
I saw the rose of health again glow on her 
cheek, and strength and vigour revisit her fee- 
ble, attenuated frame, I felt that 1 was indeed 
happy. But when she was quite well, and the 
excitement which had absorbed my whole soul 
was ended, | sighed (and I blush to own it) for 
the lively pleasures of the metropolis. One af- 
ternoon as 1 returned from a walk, the first I 
had enjoyed since my arrival, I encountered my 
city friend. He approached me with his usual 
urbanity, observing, that he little expected to 
find me rusticating in such a dull, solitary 
place ; he playfully reproached me for having 
left the University, and added, that as soon as 
he could steal away from his uncle, aunt, and 
country cousins, he would return to town, where 
there was something worth living for. From his 
conversation, I learned that he was on a visit to 
Mr. M , his uncle, who resided in that 
place. We continued our promenade for some 
ume, and parted with an agreement to dine to- 
gether, at his uncle’s, next day. Knowing his 
character, 1 was unwilling that he should be- 
come acquainted with Ellen; not that I doubted 
her constancy—oh, no!—but she was compara- 
tively poor, and very beautiful—he rich, hand- 
some, accomplished, and a professed libertine; 
and | knew that he would spare no pains to 
alicnate her affections from me. But my pre- 
Cautions were in vain; he had seen and loved 
her as much as hearts like his are capable of 
ving; and she, my betrothed, in whom was cen- 
tred allmy hopes of happiness, feta victim to his 
artifice. I, however, knew nothing of it; his con- 
— towards me was friendly and open,and like 
the fabled Z ampyre, fanned the wound he made, 
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and lulled into oblivion the victim whose heart’s 
blood he drank. Our leisure time was spent at 
cards, for we were both glad of an opportunity 
of renewing the pleasures of which we had so 
jong been deprived. Such is the power of ini- 
quity, when it once finds a place in the human 


breast. 1 will not trouble you with a minute 
recital of the schemes and artifices employed by 
him to carry on his double deception; let it suf- 
fice to say, he succeeded. While he never gave 
me the least reason to believe that he even knew 
of the existence of his intended victim, he in- 
sinuated himself into her favour, and with all the 
art he was capable of exerting, endeavoured to 
render his addresses acceptable. Assuming the 
character of a friend, anxious for her welfare, he 
first gained the unsuspecting girl’s confidence, 
and then endeavoured to alienate her affections 
from the object on which they were placed. 
This, however, he found it difficult to accomp- 
lish; she could not believe that my character had 
undergone a change so complete, in so short a 
time; ‘but he, by a forged letter, which he pre- 
sented to her as coming from a _ respectable 
source, teeming with such accusations against 
me as he judged best calculated to effect his 

urpose. e succeeded in changing her love 
into suspicion, then to confirm those suspicions, 
until at length she was constrained to believe 
that I had forfeited all claims to her respect and 
esteem. In proportion as her indignation was 
aroused against the man who had scorned and 
slighted her love, her respect was lavished on 
the kind friend who had snatched her from de- 
struction. It may er seem strange, that 
she never demanded an explanation ; but I pre- 
sume that, as she had been deluded during my 
mother’s sickness, when my whole time was oe- 
cupied, a proper opportunity was wanting; 
though J feel inclined to believe, that had an 
opportunity occurred, her delicate mind would 
have shrunk trom holding communication with 
the man in whom she had trusted, and by whom 
she had been deceived. Pardonthis digression. 
I have detained you perhaps too long; but 1 
would fain linger on the provocations which 
drove me to the dreadful crime of murder ! 

“Tt was on the evening of the twentieth of 
November, that I sate alone in my chamber, 

loomy and disturbed. It was a night much 
ike this; the wind rushed by, and the rain pat- 
tered on the roof as it now does. A cheerfel 
fire blazed on the hearth, which ill accorded 
with my feelings. The cause of my uneasiness 
was this :—As, since my arrival, I had not been 
able to visit Ellen, I was that day determined to 
see her, and apologise for my apparent neglect. 
Just as I came in sight of the house, I saw the 
door open, and my friend appear in it, accom- 
panied by Ellen. This is somewhat strange, 
thought 1; he never informed me of it; I must 
warn her of his character, for she is apparently 
unacquainted with it. He stood a moment con- 
versing, and then bowing, took his leave. With 
these thoughts in my mind, I approached the 
house, and, as usual, entered without knocking. 
A servant met me in the hall, and in a stammer- 
ing confused tone,informed me that Miss 
was unwell, and could not be seen. I stood as 
if thunderstruck at the barefacedness of the 


























falsehood. *‘ Unwell!’ I repeated, unconsciously, 
*she whom I had seen conversing, in a cheerful, 
animated manner!’ Ithoughbt on the character 
of my friend—a horrid suspicion shot across my 
brain—an? I turned homewards with feelings 
{og painful for utterance; and there I sat alone 
until night, wrapped in my own gloomy mus- 
ings, vainly endeavouring to account for her 
extraordinary conduct. It was near ten o’clock, 
and | had not been disturbed; no letter—no 
message had arrived, to clear up the mystery. 
i was about to retire for the might, when my 
friend entered the room; he sate down, observ- 


ing, that he probably owed me some apology for 
his long absence; and pulling out a dice box, 
desired me to cheer up, and take a quiet throw 
with him; adding, sneeringly, ‘ that is, if your 
purse has been replenished since I had the mis- 


fortune to empty it.’ 


‘** Depressed by the circumstances which had 
that day transpired, my first thought was to 
leave the room; but something whispered to me, 
that I might be so fortunate as to fill my almost 
exhausted purse; and thus obviate the necessity 
of applying to my mother, who, though liberal 
in her donations, would no doubt be surprised at 
my extravagance. I accordingly sat down with 
him, and in a few minutes was deeply engaged 
For a while, fortune 
seemed to favour me ; but this was of short dura- 
The luck turned, and 1 lost as fast as I 
I had now 
nothing of value save a watch, the gift of a 


in the fascinating game. 


tion. 
had won, until I was without a cent. 


friend, and this miniature of Ellen.” 
He raised, and held it up before me. 
had passed with the fair original. 


sent situation, 
of those bright scenes of youthful happiness. 


Taking the portrait from my passive hand, he 
continued: ‘“*‘ Maddened by disappointment, I 
staked the watch, hoping to recover what I had 
lost. Another throw, and that was also gone. 
Blindly | drew the miniature from my bosom, 
staked it, and watched the event with agonizing 
Slowly he raised his arm, as if to 
mock my feelings; the die was cast, and with a 
groan of anguish, I saw that all was lost. My 
opponent rose, and stood for few minutes with- 
out speaking; then drawing a letter from his 
pocket, he threw it on the table before me, and 
departed. I instinctively seized and opened it, 
and in her own hand writing | read the death- 
warrent to my hopes of happiness. Here it is,” 
said he, handing me a letter (which was care- 
1 hastily seized 


earnestness. 


fully wrapped) trom his bosom. 
it, and in a small fair hand read the following. 


“Sir: You were no doubt surprised at the ex- 
traordinary reception you met with this morn- 


REMORSE. 





1 took 
it in my hand, and gazed on it long and eagerly, 
and my thoughts reverted to the happy days I 
There she 
stood as I had so often seen her—there were the 
same beautiful features, on which Il had so often 
azed—the same smile which shone on her love- 
y face; and <p until, for zetful of my pre- 
fancied myself still in the midst 


he reposed, has reluctantly consented to hand 
this, which needs no reply. My father com- 
mands me to inform you that he wishes our jn- 
tercourse to cease for ever. I need hardly add, 
that his wish has the sincere approbation of 
“ELLEN W ” 
As soon as I had read it, he resumed. “ My 
suspicion was now changed to a dread certain. 
ty; and I wondered at, and inwardly cursed my 
own short sighted infatuation. I now saw clear- 
ly through his artifices. By false representa- 
tions, he had changed the current of her affec- 
tion; and the miniature was still wanting to 
confirm her in her belief of my unworthiness, 
When I received it, I enthusiastically promised 
never to resign it but with my life; and the 
sight of it, in his hands, would no doubt produce 
the desired effect. ‘ But I will disappoint him, 
1 exclaimed aloud, and as I cast my eyes around 
the room, they rested on a small dirk which 
hung over the mantle-piece. With one con- 
vulsive spring, I seized it, and placing it in my 
bosom, rushed from the house. Determined to 
recover the miniature at all events, 1 crossed 
rapidly a small field, and stood, in a few mo- 
ments, in the road by which I knew he must 
return to the village. The place was fitted for 
a deed of horror. To the right of the road was 
a deep hollow, at the bottom of which a stream, 
swollen by the rain, rushed along, washing the 
base of the hill on which I stood. 1 had not 
chosen this place in preference to another, for 
just as l reached it, I heard the sound of his 
horse’s feet echoing along the road. Concealing 
myself in the bushes which lined the way, I soon 
saw him emerge from among the trees, at a hard 
gallop. When he came opposite me, some 
movement which I made alarmed his horse, 
who, starting, wheeled so suddenly as to almost 
unhorse his master. ‘Taking advantage of lis 
confusion, | rushed out, and seizing the bridle 
with one hand, grasped with the other the mi- 
niature which was suspended from his neck, and 
succeeded in wresting itfrom him, Muttering a 
deep curse, he aimed a blow at my head with 
his whip, which must have proved fatal, had not 
his horse, as the blow descended, sprang aside, 
and thus broke its force. As it was, it stunned 
me for an instant; but that blew decided lis 
fate. By astrong muscular effort, I reined his 
horse to the edge of the precipice. He perceived 
my intention, and with a horrid yell sprang coD- 
vulsively forward; but it was too late. Witball 
my strength I struck the dirk into his bosom; 
the warm blood bubbled over my hands; and as 
horse and rider went down the descent, he ut 
tered a shriek which yet rings im my ears. 
heard them strike the water; another fainter 
cry,and all was silent, save the hoarse brawling 
| of the torrent, which rushed on unconscious o 
the deed of blood which had just been perpe 
trated. Ha! revenge is sweet, and I have tas’ 
ed of its sweetness. He in whom | had trusted 
deceived me, and deeply has he suffered for his 
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ing; by strictly reviewing your own conduct, | deception. 1 felt for the time a pleasing satisia¢ 


you may probably find some clue to the motives 


which influenced mine. Mr. M 





disinterestedness | am indebted for the informa- 


tion; but in the cool, sober moments of reflec- 


, to whose | tion, I experienced horrors too great for utter 








lance. His body was found some distance below 


tion which has enabled me to uamask one who, the spot where the murder was committed. 4° 


serpent-like, would wound the bosom on which | inquest was held, and the decision was, that 
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\i——--- was murdered by some person or per- 
ons unknown. Ina few days I read the Gover- 
nor’s Proclamation, offering a reward for the 
apprehension of the perpetrator. My well 
known friendship for the deceased, and the 
good character which I bore screened me from 
the slightest suspicion and the fever into 
which [ was thrown by the —_ of remorse, 
was attributed to the sorrow which was natural- 
ly supposed I might feel for the sudden and un- 
timely death of my companion. Often was I 
tempted to deliver myself into the hands of jus- 
tice; but the love of life, and the ignominy at- 
tached to the crime, prevailed over every other 
consideration; and | wandered about, carrying 
with me the worm which never dies. To banish 
the thoughts which crowded on my mind, when 
in the vicinity of scenes fraught with so much 
horror, | left my home, and took passage on 
board a ship for the West Indies, for the ostensi- 
ble purpose of improving my health. But it was 
allinvain. The disease lay in the mind; and 
nothing—nothing on earth could eradicate it. 
Finding no relief, [ returned to this country, and 
soon after my arrival, which was about three 
months ago, I heard that Ellen was dead. Fear- 
ing to go home, I came to this city, where, about 
four weeks ago, I saw an account of my mo- 
ther’s death. "Tis well. I should not repine. 
She has left this world without hearing of her 
son’s unworthiness. Oh! that I had been per- 
mitted to close her eyes, and receive her bless- 
ing. But 1 was not worthy. 

“My tale is nearly ended; my wretched life 
is almost brought to a close. Having no tie to 
bind me to this world, I feel willing to leave it. 
In a few short hours I shall be in a land respect- 
ing which the speculation of the philosopher and 
the dreams of the enthusiast have equally failed. 
| now claim your promise, when I am dead bury 
me beneath some sombre shade, and let these 
portraits be interred with me. Let no stone be 
raised over my mouldering clay, to tell the pas- 
senger where rests the body of one who was a 
inonster in the sight of God and man; but let me 
rest in obscurity.” 

lhe sequel is soon told. He died that night: 
and if man be permitted to judge, he died peni- 
tent. Peace to thy ashes, my young friend! 
lhe dawn of thy life was unclouded—the career 
you had commenced, if pursued, would have 
ended in honour and affluence; but seduced 
irom the path of virtue, by the syren voice of 
vieasure, your early impressions erased, and 
you sank into the tomb with scarce a friend to 
tollow your remains. 

_ His Wish was complied with, his body was in- 
‘erred as he had requested; and no pompous 
wonument marks the spot where rests the body 
" the gay, accomplished, unfortunate Henry 
ee R. E. U. 
-_ eo o- 
Written for the Casket. 
SONG ==By Mrs. Jane E. Lockes 
‘ smile upon the world, love, 
Because they smile on me; 
A nd not because I feel, love, 
Phe joy I feel with thee. 
‘The world is made of smiles, love, 
They have no tears for thee; 


SONG-——-MEMORY OF THE BRAVE. 





And smiles are often heartless, love, 
Too heartless, aye, fur me. 


Yet smiles have language sweet, love, 
When beamed from you to me; 

But tears have language powerful, love, 
More powerful far, for thee. 


Oh, then kindly value, love, 
The tears that fall from me; 

The smiles that tell the treasure, love, 
My heart has stored for thee. 


My tears, my sighs, my smiles, love, 
That feeling draws from me; 
The heart’s most pure, true language, love, 
Shall ever move to thee. 
np 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE MEMORY OF THE BRAVE. 


He fell in freedom’s holy cause, 
When youth’s fair day was o’er him. 
A victim at her Spartan shrine, 
While life was bright before him. 


He lived for Greece—for Greece he died— 
Where scimetars were gleaming; 
His funeral rite, the cannon’s roar— 
His dirge, the sea-bird’s screaming. 
Now sweetly rest, my early friend, 
Beneath the olive sleeping ; 
Thy memory glows in Grecia’s breast, 
Secure in freedom’s keeping. 
Parnassian wreaths shall deck thy grave, 
And o’er its verdure bending, 
The war-worn Greek will mourn thy fate, 
While his fair land defending. 
Oft as on Tempe’s sylvan vales 
Night’s dewy shades are closing, 
Their vesper hymns Arcadian maids 
Shall waft for thy reposing. 
And when on mount Olympus’ top 
The crescent moon is glowing, 
Aonia’s lyre, o’er thy repose, 
Shall sound to strains there flowing. 
When Missolonghi’s battle-flame 
Rose through the midnight gloom on high, 
From earth a warrior spirit came 
To freedom’s home, in the bright sky. 


** Welcome, my son !” Minerva said, 

** But whence that tear?” Her son replied, 
Behold thy Greece—her thousands dead— 

Her shores and plains in crimson dyed. 
And see, where once her cities rose, 

Where arts and arms their mansions found, 
Now Hella views her ruthless foes, 

Wide spreading death and ruin round— 
The Moslem. ‘Cease, in freedom’s name, 

Greece crewn’d in victory shall be; 
And thou shalt live with deathless fame, 

In the starr’d realms of liberty ! 


** Columbia claim’d thy early breath, 
Mine is thy sky-born spirit now :” 
She spoke--and twined the fadeless wreath, 
To bloom around his youthful brow. 
Landon Grove, Chester Co. N. W. C. 



























































WACOUSTA. 


WACOUSTA. 


We take the very graphic and thrilling pic- 
ture annexed, from a new work, which has just 
been published by Messrs. Key and Biddle, of 
this city, entitled “* Wacousta, or the Prophecy: 
a Tale of the Canadas.” The period of the rye A 
is shortly after the time when the British too 
Canada from the French: and not long after 
many of the forts on tke great western lakes had 
capitulated in consequence, having been left 
exposed to the fury of the Indians,who were sup- 
posed to have been instigated to hostilities by the 
French. 

The chapter is taken from near the conclusion 
of the first volume of Wacousta, and details the 
insidious attack of Fort Detroit, containing the 
English garrison. 

It may be proper to premise that the Indian 
chiefs had previously obtained entrance to the 
fortress, alee the pretence of smoking the ca- 
lumet of peace,and concluding a treaty with the 
commander, during which time they had keenly 
observed its various defences and the state of 
the garrison—which had been kept concealed 
with equal care on his part.—Sat. Ev. Post. 

Meanwhile the white flag had again been 
raised by the Indians upon the bomb-proof; and 
this having been readily met by a corresponding 
signal from the fort, a numerous band of sa- 
vages now issued from the cover with which their 
dark forms had hitherto been identified, and 
spread themselves far and near upon the common. 

n this occasion they were without arms, offen- 
sive or defensive, of any kind,if we may except 
the knife which was always carried at the girdle, 
and which constituted a part rather of their ne- 
cessary dress than of their warlike equipment. 
These warriors might have been about five hun- 
dred in number, and were composed chiefly of 

icked men from the nations of the Ottawas, the 

elawares, and the Shawanees ; each race be- 
ing distinctly recognisable from the others by 
certain peculiarities of form and feature which 
individualised, if we may so term it, the several 
tribes. Their only covering was the legging be- 
fore described, composed in some instances of 
cloth, but principally of smoked deerskin, and 
the flap that passed through the girdle around 
the loins, by which the straps attached to the leg- 
gings were secured. Their bodies, necks, and 
arms were, with the exception of a few slight or- 
naments, entirely naked; and even the blanket, 
that served them as a couch by night and a co- 
vering by day, had, with one single exception, 
been dispensed with, apparently with a view to 
avoid any thing like encumbrance in their ap- 
proaching sport. Each individual was provided 
with a stout sapling of about three feet in length, 
curved, and flattened at the root extremity, like 
that used at the Irish hurdle ; which game, in 
fact, the manner of ball-playing among the In- 
dians in every way resembled. 

Interspersed among these warriors were a 
nearly equal number of squaws. These were to 
be seen lounging carelessly about in smali 
groups, and were of all ages; from the hoary- 
headed shrivelled-up hag, whose eyes still spar- 
kled with a fire that her lank and attenuated 





frame denied, to the young girl of twelve 

dark and glowing cheek, rtaded bust, aon 
trating glance, bore striking evidence of the pre- 
cociousness of Indian beauty. These latter 
looked with evident interest on the sports of the 
younger warriors, who, throwing down their hur- 
dles, either vied with each other in the short but 
incredibly swift foot-race, or indulged themselves 
in wrestling and leaping; while their compa- 
nions, abandoned to the full security they felt to 
be attached to the white flag waving on the fort, 
lay at their lazy length upon the sward, ostensj- 
bly following the movements of the several com- 
petitors in these sports, but in reality with heart 
and eye directed solely to the fortification that lay 
beyend. Each of these females, in addition to 
the machecoti, or petticoat, which in one solid 
square of broad-cloth was tightly wrapped 
around the loins, also carried a te ln loosely 
thrown around the person, but closely confined 
over the shoulders in front, and reaching below 
the knee. There wasan air of constraint in their 
movements, which accorded ill with the occasion 
of festivity for which they were assembled ; and 
it was remarkable, whether it arose from defe- 
rence tothose to whom they were slaves, as well 
as wives and daughters, or from whatever other 
cause it might be, none of them ventured to re- 
cline themselves upon the sward in imitation 
of the warriors. 

When it had been made known to the gover- 
nor that the Indians had begun to develope them- 
selves in force upon the common unarmed, yet 
redolent with the spirit that was to direct their 
sports, the soldiers were dismissed from their re- 
spective companies to the ramparts; where they 
were now to be seen, not drawn up in formida- 
ble and hostile array, but collected together in 
careless groups, and simply in their side-arms. 
This reciprocation of confidence on the part of 
the garrison was acknowledged by the Indians 
by marks of approbation, expressed as much by 
the sudden aa classic disposition of their fine 
forms into attitudes strikingly illustrative of their 
admiration and pleasure, as by the interjectiona! 
sounds that passed from one to the other of the 
throng. From the increased alacrity with which 
they now lent themselves to the preparatory and 
inferior amusements of the day, it was evident 
their satisfaction was complete. 

Hitherto the principal chiefs had, as on the 
previous occasion, occupied the bomb-proof; and 
now, as then, they appeared to be deliberating 
among themselves, but evidently in a more ener- 
getic and serious manner. At length they sepa- 
rated, when Ponteac, aooomeaaiad by the cluets 
who had attended him on the former day, once 
more led in the direction of the fort. The mo- 
ment of his advance was the signal for the com- 
mencement of the principal game. In an instant 
those of the warriors who lay reclining on the 
sward sprang to their feet, while the wrestlers 
and racers resumed their hurdles, and prepared 
themselves for the trial of mingled skill and 
swiftness. At first they formed a dense group 
in the centre of the common ; and then, diverg- 
ing in two equal files both to the right and to the 
left of the immediate centre, where the large ba 


was placed, formed an open chain, exten ne 
from the skirt of the forest tothe commencemes 
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WACOUSTA. 


of the village. On the one side were ranged the 
Pelawares and the Shawanees, and on the other 
the more numerous nation of the Ottawas. The 
women of these several tribes, apparently much 
interested in the issue of an amusement in which 
the manliness and activity of their respective 
friends were staked, had prog! and imper- 
ceptibly gained the front of the fort, where they 
were now huddled in groups, at about twenty 
paces from the draw bridge, and bending eager- 
ly forward to command the movements of the 
ball-players. 

In his circuit round the walls, Ponteac was 
seen to remark the confiding appearance of the 
unarmed soldiery, with a satisfaction that was 
not sought to be disguised; and from the man- 
ner in which he threw his glance along each face 
of the rampart, it was evident his object was to 
embrace the numerical strength collected there. 
It was moreover observed, when he passed the 
groups of squaws on his way to the gate, he ad- 
dressed some words in a strange tongue to the el- 
der matrons of each. 

Once more the dark warriors were received at 
the gate, by Major Blackwater ; and, as with 
firm but, elastic tread, they moved across the 
square, each threw his fierce eyes rapidly and 
anxiously around, and with less of concealment 
in his manner than had been manifested on the 
former occasion. On every hand the same air of 
nakedness and desertion met their gaze. Not 
even a soldier of the guard was to be seen; and 
when they cast their eyes upwards to the win- 
dows of the block-houses, they were found to be 
tenantless as the area through which they passed. 
A gleam of fierce satisfaction pervaded the 
swarth, countenances of the Indians; and the 
features of Ponteac, in particular, expressed the 
deepestexultation. Instead of leading his party, 
he now brought up the rear; and when arrived 
in the centre of the fort, he, without any visible 
cause for the accident, stumbled, and fell to the 
earth. The other chiefs for a moment lost sight 
of their ordinary gravity,and marked their sense 
of the circumstance by a prolonged sound, par- 
taking of the mingled character of a laugh and 
ayell. Startled at the cry, Major Blackwater, 
who was in front, turned to ascertain the cause. 
At that moment Ponteac sprang lightly again to 
nis feet, responding to the yell of his confederates 
by another even more startling, fierce, and pro- 
longed than theirown. He thenstalked proudly 
to the head of the party, and even preceded Ma- 
jor Blackwater into the council room. 

In this rude theatre of conference some chan- 
ges had been made since their recent visit, which 
escaped not the observation of the quick sighted 


@ chiefs. Their mats lay in the position they had 


Previously occupied, and the chairs of the offi- 
vers were placed as before, but the room itself 
had been considerably enlarged. The slight par- 
iWon terminating the interior extremity of the 
_ss-room, and dividing it from that of the offi- 
are had been removed ; and midway through 
tae extending entirely across, was drawna cur- 
re ol scarlet cloth, against which the imposing 
‘gure of the governor, elevated as his seat was 
te of the other officers, was thrown into 
— relief. There was another change, that 
'scaped not the observation of the Indians, and 
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that was, not more than one half of the officers 
who had been present at the first conference be- 
ing now in the room. Of these latter, one had, 
moreover, been sent away by the governor the 
moment the chiefs were ushered in. 

“Ugh!” ejaculated the proud leader, as he 
took his seat unceremoniously, and yet not with- 
out reluctance, upon the mat. “ The council- 
room of my father is bigger than when the Otta- 
wa was here before, yet the number of his chiefs 
is. not so many.” 

*“ The great chiet of the Ottawas knows that 
the Saganaw has promised the red skins a feast,”’ 
returned the governor. ‘“‘ Were he to leave it 
to his young warriors to provide it, he would not 
be able to receive the Ottawa like a great chief, 
and to make peace with him as he could wish.” 

‘** My father has a great deal of cloth, red, like 
the blood of a pale face,” pursued the Indian, 
rather in demand than in observation, as he 
pointed with his finger to the opposite end of the 
room. ‘* When the Ottawa was here last, he did 
not see it.” 

“The great chief of the Ottawas knows that 
the great father of the Saganaw has a big beart 
to make presents to the red skins. The cloth 
the Ottawa sees there is sufficient to make leg- 
gings for the chiefs of all the nations.” 

Apparently satisfied with this reply, the fierce 
Indian uttered one of his strong guttural and as- 
sentient “ughs,” and then commenced filling the 
pipe of peace, correct on the present occasion in 
allits ornaments, which was handed to him by the 
Delaware chief. It was remarked by the of- 
ficers this operation took up an unusually lon 
— of his time, and that he frequently turne 

is ear, like a horse stirred by the huntsman’s 
horn, with quick and irrepressible eagerness to- 
wards the door. 

*“ The pale warrior, the friend of the Ottawa 
chief, is not here,” said the governor, as he 
glanced his eye along the semicircle of Indians. 
** How is this? Is his voice still sick, that he 
cannot come; or has the great chief of the Otta- 
was forgotten to tell him?” 

“The voice of the pale warrior is still sick, 
and he cannot speak,” replied the Indian. “The 
Ottawa chief is very sorry; for the tongue of his 
friend, the pale face, is full of wisdom.” 

Scarcely had the last words escaped his lips, 
when a wild shrill cry from without the fortran 
on the ears of the assembled council, and caus 
a momentary commotion among the officers. It 
arose froma single voice, and that voice could 
not be mistaken by any who had heard -it 
once before. A second or two, during which the 
officers and chiefs kept their eyes intently tixed 
on each other, passed anxiously away, and then 
nearer to the gate, apparently on the very draw- 
bridge itself, was pealed forth the wild and dea- 
fening yell of a legion of devilish voices. At that 
sound, the Ottawa and the other chiefs sprang to 
their feet, and their own fierce cry responded to 
that yet vibrating on the ears of all. Already 
were their gleaming tomahawks brandished wild- 
ly over their heads, and Ponteac had even 
bounded a pace forward to reach the governor 
with the deadly weapon, when at the sudden 
stamping of the foot of the latter upon the floor, 
the scarlet cloth in the rear was thrown aside, 
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and twenty soldiers, their eyes glancing along 
the barrels of their levelled muskets, met the 
startled gaze of the astonished Indians. 

An instant was enough to satisfy the keen 
chief of the true state of the case. The calm 
composed mien of the officers, not one of whom 
had even attempted to quit his seat, amid the din 
by which his ears were so alarmingly assailed,— 
the triumphant, yet dignified, and even severe 
expression of the governor’s countenance; and, 
above all, the unexpected presence of the pre- 
pared soldiery,—all these at once assured himof 
the discovery of his treachery, and the danger 
that awaited him. The necessity for an imme- 
diate attempt to join his warriors without, was 
now obvious to the Ottawa; and scarcely had he 
conceived the idea before it was sought to be 
executed. In a single spring he gained the door 
of the mess-room, and, followed eagerly and tu- 
multuously by the other chiefs,to whose depar- 
ture no opposition was offered, in the next mo- 
ment stood on the steps of the piazza that ran 
along the front of the building whence he had 
issued. 

The surprise of the Indians on reaching this 
point was now too powerful to be dissembled ; 
and, incapable either of advancing or receding, 
they remained gazing on the scene before them 
with an air of mingled stupefaction, rage, and 
alarm. Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed since 
they had proudly strode through the naked area 
of the fort, and yet, even in that short space of 
time, its appearance had been entirely changed. 
Not a part was there now of the surrounding 
buildings that was not redolent with human life, 
and hostile preparation. Through every window 
of the officers’ low rooms, was to be seen the dark 
and frowning muzzle of a field piece, bearing 
upon the gateway ; and behind these were artil- 
lerymen, holding their lighted matches, support- 
ed again by files of bayonets, that glittered in 
theirrear. In the block-houses the same formi- 
dable array of field pieces and muskets was visi- 
ble ; while from the four angles of the square, as 
many heavy guns, that had been artfully masked 
at the entrance of the chiefs, seemed ready to 
sweep away every thing that should come before 
them. The guard-room, near the gate, presented 
the same hostile front. 'The doors of this, as well 
as of the other buiidings, had been firmly secured 
within; but from every window affording cover 
to the troops, gleamed a line of bayonets rising 
above the threatening field-pieces, pointed, at a 
distance of little more than twelve feet, directly 
upon the gateway. In addition to his musket, 
each man of the guard moreover held a hand 
grenade, provided with a short fuze that could be 
ignited in a moment from the matches of the 

unners, and with immediate effect. The sol- 

iers in the block-houses were similarly pro- 
vided. 

Almost magic as was the change thus suddenly 
effected in the appearance of the garrison, it was 
not the most interesting feature in the exciting 
scene. Choking up the gateway, in which they 
were completely wedged,and crowding the draw- 
bridge, a dense mass of dusky Indians were to be 
seen casting their fierce glances around; yet 
paralysed in their movements by the unlooked 
for display of a resisting force, threatening in- 
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stant annihilation to those who should attempt 
either to advance or to recede. Never, perhaps 
was astonishment and disappointment more for. 
cibly depicted on the human countenance, than 
as they were now exhibited by these men, who 
had already, in imagination, secured to them- 
selves an easy conquest. They were the war- 
riors who had so recently been engaged in the 
manly yet innocent exercise of the ball; but 
instead of the harmless hurdle, each now carried 
a short gun in one hand and a gleaming toma- 
hawk in the other. After the first general yell- 
ing heard in the council-room, not a sound was 
uttered. Their burst of rage and triumph had 
evidently been checked by the unexpected man- 
ner of their reception, and they now stood on the 
spot on which the further advance of each had 
been arrested, so silent and motionless, that, but 
for the rolling of their dark eyes, as they keenly 
measured the insurmountable barriers that were 
opposed to their progress, they might almost 
have been taken for a wild group of statuary. 

Conspicuous at the head of these was he who 
wore the blanket; a tall warrior,on whom rest- 
ed the startled eye of every officer and soldier, 
who was so situated as to behold him. His face 
was painted black as death; and as he stood un- 
der the arch of the gateway, with his white tur- 
baned head towering far above those of his com- 
panions, this formidable and mysterious enemy 
might have been likened to the spirit of darkness 
presiding over his terrible legions. 

In order to account for the extraordinary ap- 
pearance of the Indians, armed in every way for 
death, at a moment when neither gun nor toma- 
hawk was apparently within milesof their reach, 
it will be necessary to revert to the first entrance 
of the chiefs into the fort. The fall of Ponteac 
had been the effect of design; and the yell peal- 
ed forth by him, on recovering his feet, as if in 
taunting reply to the laugh of Sie comrades, was 
in reality a signal intended for the guidance of 
the Indians without. These, now following up 
their game witb increasing spirit, at once 
changed the direction of their line, bringing the 
ball nearer to the fort. In their eagerness to ef- 
fect this object, they had overlooked the gra- 
dual secession of the unarmed troops, spectators 
of their sport, from the ramparts, until scarcely 
more than twenty stragglers were left. As they 
neared the gate, the squaws broke up their seve- 
ral groups, and, forming a line on either hand of 
the road leading to the drawbridge, appeared to 
separate solely with a view not to impede the ac- 
tion of the players. For an instant a dense 
group collected around the ball, which had been 
driven to within a hundred yards of the gate,and 
fifty hurdles were crossed in their endeavors 10 
secure it, when the warrior, who formed the 80! 
tary exception to the multitude, in his blanket 
covering, and who had been lingering in the ex- 
treme rear of the party, came rapidly up to the 
spot where the well affected struggle was mail- 
tained. At his approach, the hurdles of the other 
players were withdrawn, when, at a single blow 
from his powerful arm, the ball was seen flying 
into the air in an oblique direction, and was , 
a moment lost altogether to the view. Whea } 
again met the eye, it was descending perpendicu- 





larly into the very centre of the fort. 
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With the fleetness of thought now commenced 
a race that had ostensibly for its object the reco- 
very of the lost ball; and in which, he who had 
driven it with such resistless force, outstripped 
them all. Their course lay between the two 
lines of squaws; and scarcely had the head of 
the bounding Indians reached the opposite extre- 
mity of those lines, when the women suddenly 
threw back their blankets, and disclosed each a 
short gunandatomahawk. To throw away their 
hurdles and seize upon these, was the work of 
an instant. Already, in imagination, was the 
fort their own; and such was the peculiar exul- 
tation of the black and turbaned warrior, when 
he felt the planks of the drawbridge bending be- 
neath his feet, all the ferocious joy of his soul 
was pealed forth in the terrible cry which, rapid- 
ly succeeded by that of the other Indians, ad 
resounded so fearfully through the council-room. 
What their disappointment was, when, on gain- 
ing the interior, they found the garrison prepared 
for their reception, has already been shown. 

“Secure that traitor, men!’ exclaimed the 

overnor, advancing into the square, and point- 
ing to the black warrior, whose quick eye was 
now glancing on every side, to discover some as- 
sailable point in the formidable defences of the 
troops. 

‘ah of scorn and derision escaped the lips 
ofthe warrior. “Isthere a man—are there any 
ten men, even with Governor de Haldimar at 
their head, who will be bold enough to attempt 
it?” he asked. “* Nay!” he pursued, stepping 
boldly a pace or two in front of the wendevien 
savages,—here I stand singly, and defy your 
whole garrison !”’ 

A sudden movement among the soldiers in the 

guard-room announced they were preparing to 
execute the order of their chef. The eye of the 
black warrior sparkled with ferocious pleasure; 
and he made a gesture to his followers, which 
was replied to by the sudden tension of their 
hitherto relaxed forms into attitudes of expec- 
tance and preparation. 
_“Stay, men; quit not your cover for your 
lives!” commanded the governor, in a loud deep 
— :—~“ keep the barricades fast, and move 
ot. 

A cloud of anger and disappointment passed 
over the features of the black warrior. It was 
evident the object of his bravado was to draw 
the troops from their defences, that they might 
be so mingled with their enemies as to render 
the cannon useless, unless friends and foes 
(which was by no means probable) should alike 
be sacrificed. The governor had penetrated the 

esign in time to prevent the mischief. 

ha moment of uncontrollable rage, the savage 
Warrior aimed his tomahawk at the head of the 
governor. ‘The latter stept lightly aside, and the 
steel sank with such force into one of the posts 
supporting the piazza, that the quivering handle 
shapped close off at its head. At that moment, 
4 single shot, fired from the guard-house, was 
crowned in the yell of approbation which burst 
rom the lips of the dark crowd. The turban of 
€ warrior was, however, seen flying through 
© alr, carried away by the force of the bul- 


let which had torn it rom his head. He himself 
Was unharmed, 
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“« A narrow escape for us both, Colonel de Hal- 
dimar,” he observed, as soon as the yell had sub- 
sided, and with an air of the most perfect uncon- 
cern. “‘Had my tomahawk obeyed the first 
impulse of my heart, I should have cursed myself 
and died : as it is, I have reason to avoid all use- 
less exposure of my own life, at present. A 
second bullet may be better directed; and to die, 
robbed of my revenge, would ill answer the pur- 

e of a life devoted toits attainment. Remem- 
er my pledge?” 

At the hasty command of the governor, a hun- 
dred muskets were raised to the shoulders of his 
men; but, before a single eye could glance along 
the barrel, the formidable and active warrior had 
bounded over the heads of the nearest Indians, 
into a small space that was left unoccupied ; 
when, stooping suddenly to the earth, he disap- 
peared altogether from the view of his enemies. 
A slight movement in the centre of the numerous 
band crowding the gateway, and extending even 
beyond the bridge, was now discernable: it was 
like the waving of a field of standing corn, 
through which some animal rapidly winds its 
tortuous course, bending aside as the object ad- 
vances, and closing again when it has passed. 
After the lapse of a minute, the terrible warrior 
was seen to spring again to his feet, far in the 
rear of the band; and then, uttering a fierce 
shout of exultation, to make good his retreat to- 
wards the forest. 

Meanwhile, Ponteac and the other chiefs of 
the council continued rooted to the piazza on 
which they had rushed at the unexpected display 
of the armed men behind the scarlet curtain. 
The loud “‘ Waugh” that burst from the lips of 
all, on finding themselves thus foiled in their 
schemes of massacre, had been succeeded, the 
instant afterwards, by feelings of personal ap- 
prehension, which each, however, had collected- 
ness enough to disguise. Once the Ottawa 
made a movementas if he would have cleared 
the space that kept him from his warriors; but 
the emphatical pointing of the finger of Colonel 
de Haldimar to the levelled muskets of the men 
in the block-houses, prevented him, and the at- 
tempt was not repeated. It was remarked by 
the officers, who also stood on the piazza, close 
behind the chiefs, when the black warrior threw 
his tomahawk at the governor, a shade of dis- 
pleasure passed over the features of the Ottawa; 
and that, when he found the daring attempt was 
not retaliated on his people, his countenance had 
been momentarily lighted up with a satisfied ex- 
pression, apparently marking his sense of the 
forbearance so unexpectedly shown. 

“What says the great chief of the Ottawas 
now ?” asked the governor, calmly, and breakin 
a profound silence that had succeeded to the last 
fierce yell of the formidable being just departed. 
“Was the Saganaw not right, when he said the 
Ottawa came with guile in his heart, and witha > 
lie upon his lips? But the Saganaw is not a fool, 
and he can read the thoughts of his enemies upon 
a faces, and long before their lips have spo- 

en.” 

“Ugh!” ejaculated the Indian: “ my father 
is a great chief, and his head is full of wisdom 
Had he been feeble like the other chiefs of the 
Saganaw, the strong hold of the Detroit must 
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have fallen, and the red skins would have danced 
their. war-dance round the scalps of his young 
men, even in the council room where they came 
to talk of peace.” 

“ Does the great chief of the Ottawas see the 
big thunder of the Saganaw °” pursued the go- 
vernor: “if not, let him open his eyes and look. 
The Saganaw has but to move his lips, and 
swifter than the lightning would the pale faces 
sweep away the warriors of the Ottawa, even 
where they now stand: tm less time than the Sa- 
ganaw is now speaking, would they mow them 
down like the grass of the prairie.” 

“Ugh!” again exclaimed the chief, with 
mixed doggedness ‘and fierceness : ‘“‘if what my 
father says is true, why does he not pour out his 
anger on the red slsins?”’ 

“Let the great chief of the Ottawas listen,” 
replied the governor, withdignity. ‘* When the 
great chiefs of all the nations that are in league 
with the Ottawas came last to the council, the 
Saganaw knew that they carried dece#t im their 
hearts, and that they never meant to smoke the 
pipe of peace, or to bury the hatchet in the 
ground. The Saganaw might have kept them 

risoners, that their warriors might be without a 

ead; but he had given his word to the great 
chief of the Ottawas, and the word of a Saganaw 
is never broken. Even now, while both the 
chiefs and the warriors are in his power, he will 
not slay them, for he wishes to show the Ottawa 
the desire of the Saganaw is to be friendly with 
the red skins, and not to destroy them. icked 
men from the Canadas have whispered Hes in the 
ear of the Ottawa; but a great chief should 
judge for himself, and take council only from the 
wisdom of his own heart. The Ottawa and his 
warriors may go,” he resamed, after a short 
pause; “the path by which they came is again 
open to them. Let them depart in peace; the 
big thunder of the Saganaw shall'not harm them.” 

he countenance of the Indian, who had clear- 

ly seen the danger of his pesition, wore an ex- 

resston of surprise which could not be dissem- 

led: low exclamatious passed between him and 

his companions ; and, then pointing to the tema- 

hawk that lay half buried in the wood, he said, 
doubtingly,— 

“Tt was the pale face. the friend of the great 
chief of the Ottawas, who struck the hatchet at 
my father. The Ottawa is not a fool to believe 
the Saganaw can sleep without revenge.” 

“ The great chief of the Ottawas shall know us 
better,” was the reply. ‘The young warriors 
of the Saganaw might destroy their enemies 
where they now stand, but they seek not their 
blood. When the Ottawa chief takes council 
from his own heart, and not from the lips of the 
cowardly dog of a pale face, who strikes his 
tomahawk and them flies, his wisdom will tell 
him to make peace with the Saganaw, whose 
warriors are without treachery ,even as they are 
withont fear.” 

Another of those-deep interjectional ‘“‘ Ughs”’ 
escaped the chest of the proud Indian. 

“ What my father says is good,” he returned ; 
but the pale face is a t warrior, and the Ot- 
tawa chief is his friend. The Ottawa will go.” 

He then addressed a few sentences, in a tongue 
unknown: to the officers, to the swarthy aad 
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anxious crowd in front. These were answere; 
by a low, sullen, yet assentient grunt, from the 
united band, who now turned, though with justi- 
fiable caution and distrust, and recrossed the 
drawbridge without hindrance from the troops. 
Ponteac waited until the last Indian had departed 
and then making a movement to the governor. 
which, with all its hawghtiness, was meant to 
mark his sense of the forbearance and good faith 
that had been manifested, once more stalked 
proudly and calmly across the area, followed by 
the remainder of the chiefs. The officers who 
were with the governor ascended tothe ramparts, 
to follow their movements; and it was not before 
their report had been made, that the Indians 
were immerging once more into the heart of the 
forest, the troops were withdrawn from their for- 
midable defences, and the gate of the fort again 
firmly secured. . 
Scceiieiie, cae 
Original 
When in the crowded festive hall, 
The throng of youth and beauty meet ; 
And thrilling words in softness fall 
From lovely lips, enchanting, sweet ; 
When sparkling to the brim with wine, 
The golden cup is fowing—when 
The banquet’s wild’ring draught is thine, 
And light thy bosom’s-glowing—then 
Lift not the cup, with wine fill’d up, 
Nor drink to me. 


But when thy spirit’s steeped in sadness, 
Still darker thoughts are gath’ring round: 
And not a ray of light or gladness, 
Bursts athwart the gloom profound: 
When writhing neath its weight of woes; 
Is warped thy every feeling—when 
"Fhe canker-fly. but sure though slow, 
Into thy heart is stealing—then 
Lift up the cup, a bitter drop, 
And drink to me. 


For if the giddy group among, 
One thought of leve to me would stray, 
Confused amid the notes of song, 
*T would be for ever thrown away. 
But when in solitude’s dark musing, 
The weary heart is riven—-when 
The bosom is the better choosing, 
Deep is the off’ring given—then 
Lift high the eup, a faithful drop, 
And drink to me. 
ey 


Exsorment oF Lire.—How small a portion of ou 
life it is that we enjoy. En youth we are looking /or 
ward to things that are to come; in old age we ar 
looking backwards to things that are gone past; 
manhood, although we appear indeed to be more o¢ 
cupied in things that are present, yet even that 18 (0 
often absorbed in vague determination to be vastly 
happy on some future day when we have time. W hen 

oung we trust ourselves too much,.and we trust [0° 
little when old. Rashness is the error of youth, 1 


Manhood is the isthmus between Ne 
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caution of age. ; 
two extremes; the ripe,. the fertile season o! @ 
when alone we can hope to find the head to cont 
united with the hand to execute. 
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SACHEIDS BEAD; 
A 8TORY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
“Tis a history, 
Handed from ages down: a nurse’s tale.” 
SOUTHEY. 


Se much has been written concerning the ha- 
bits, manners and character of the first settlers 
of New England, that the subject would seem, 
at first view, to be almost exhausted. We have 
had numerous novels, many of them displaying 
much descriptive talent, and an accurate philo- 
sophical knowledge of human nature, in all its 
yarious exhibitions, whose chief interest and 
value are derived from the unyielding fir:nness, 
the patience and self-denial of the pilgrim fa- 
thers, as exemplified in their pages; and yet 
events highly interesting in themselves, and im- 
portant in their bearings on the subsequent 
prosperity and quietness of the colonists, have 
escaped the investigations of the chronicler, and 
the researches of the novelist. New England is 
rich in its traditionary lore. Every town has a 
story of treachery, on the ene hand, and of suf- 
fering on the other. In this sketch, the writer 
will attempt the narrative of a few facts con- 
— with the early history of the town of Guii- 
ord. 

So late as the year 1636, that part of the Colo- 
ny of New Haven, which lies between the city 
of that name and the town of Guilford, was an 
uncultivated wilderness. Ejight or ten families 
who had settled where Guilford now stands, 
were all the civilized inhabitants between the 
settlement at the mouth of the Connecticut, and 
New Haven. These few families were receiv- 
ing hew additions to their number continually, 
and gradually from the neighbouring places; 
but at the period of which I write, the whole 
number of souls scarcely amounted to fifty, of 
whom not more than a dozen were effective 
men. Perhaps no Colony in New England had 
greater difficulties to encounter in its outset; 
and nothing but the utmost patience, the most 
energetic endurance, and entire confidence 
in an overruling power, could have carried them 
through the many and various trials to which 
they were exposed. Every attempt of the Eng- 
lish to extend their settlements was viewed with 
jealousy and distrust by the Indians; and every 
opportunity was imyproved to harrass and dis- 
tress them. Such was the length to which the 
aborigines carried their vindictive feelings, that 
our ancestors were in the most imminent danger 
'n pursuing their ordinary avocations; and in 
Worshipping God on the Sabbath, they were 
thanbelled to post a guard strongly armed about 
the place of their devotions. Every movement, 

€ crection of every dwelling, every piece of 
ground which they attempted to till, was watch- 
ed by their enemies with prying eyes, and with | 
ed most bitter and unrelenting enmity. But 
the Colonists put their trust in the God of the 
Unprotected, and persevered in their righteous 
undertaking, and the place which was then an 
unbroken waste, where no sound was heard, 
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‘ave the yell of the savage, or the howl of the 
wolf, is ~ covered with comfortable dwellings, 
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cultivated fields, venerable sires, manly fathers, 
happy mothers and smiling children. 

The Piquots, a fierce, powerful, and warlike 
people, were the most numerous of any tribe of 
ndians in Connecticut. Their principal settle- 
ment was at Groton, but detached parts of the 

clan established themselves in different places 
throughout the Colony. Their resentment against 
the “ Wanux,” as they termed the English, 
whom they considered as aggressors and intru- 
ders, was implacable; and as their iufluence in 
New England was considerable, they not unfre- 
quently instigated other and not less powerful 
tribes to the commission of depredations and 
acts of atrocity which would otherwise never 
have occurred. Their great aim was to extir- 
pate the Colonists, and they often made sudden 
and violent irruptions on the settlements, when 


‘they were totally unexpected, and inhumanly 


butchered, or carried into captivity, to be more 
ingeniously tormented, ail who were not in a 
place of safety. 

For the greater security against these preda- 

tory inroads, the inhabitants of Guilford had 
erected a strong hold or blockhouse adjacent te 
the heart of the settlement, whither they were 
accustomed to retreat on any indications of at- 
tack from their wily adversaries. It was built 
of stone and covered with plaster, and was about 
forty by twenty feet in size. Crevices were left 
to enable the besieged to annoy their assailante 
with fire arms and missiles if they came within 
reach. It was impervious to arrows and musket 
balls,and possessed accommodations for sustain- 
ing a tolerably long siege; and such was the 
strength and solidity with which it was con- 
structed, that it remains in a perfect state of pre- 
servation to the present day. 
_ Early in the spring of this year, two men were 
seen at work in a half cultivated field, about a 
hundred rods to the westward of the fort. The 
muscular form, broad physiognomy, and red 
bushy hair of one of them denoted the natiom to: 
which he belonged ; and if any further evidence 
was necessary to prove it, his brogue and pecu- 
liarity of speech afforded it. 

“ Surely now,” said he to his companion, re- 
suming a conversation which appeared to have 
been recently interrupted, “ there may be some 
sort of reason in what you say, but it ain't to be 
‘spected that barely crossing the seas will bring 
about such a change as you speak of. “Spouse 
Mr. Bradley is a high churchman, he is my mas- 
ter, and an honest man in the main, though he 
may carry his ’thority pretty straight, and have 
rather high notions of dependence and servitude 
in his domestics.” 

‘* Your reasonipvg, Dennis,” said the other, “is 
futile.” 

*“*[ don’t know whether it is fartle, but it's 
just what I think, any how, Mr. Davis,” was the 
answer. 

A faint smile crossed the stern features of the 
puritan, as he replied, ‘You misapprehend my 
meaning. The ceremonies of which I speak, 
and which are performed by your master, as es- 
sentially requisite to true religion, are the very 
ones against which that holy man, John Knox 
warned his hearers, as savoring too much of 
prelacy; and so far from being of any service, 
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are rather a clog and trammel upon the feelings 
and mind of the deveut worshipper.” 

*¢ All this may be very true” said Dennis, “ but 
it don’t prove that Mr. Bradley is not a correct 
man, anda good .’ Christian, he would 
have said; but the whizzing of a musket ball 
within a few inches of his head, followed by the 
tremendous war-whoop of about thirty savages, 
completely put the Irishman’s ideas to flight. He 
took to his heels without waiting for the disciple 
of Knox, and fled with the speed of a frighted 
horse towards the settlement, crying with the 
whole force of his stentorian lungs, ‘ Indians, 
Indians!’’ The houses were very compact, and 
as this was no unusual alarm among the Colo- 
nists, the Hibernian’s voice was heard and com- 
prehended through the village. The inhabitants 
made a simultaneous rush for the stone house, 
which they happily reached, and secured the 
entrance before the savages came within gun 
shot, as they had to go some distance round to 
cross a small creek that intervened between 
them and the object of their attack. They soon 
came up, however, and on finding their intended 
victims in a place of safety, assatled the building 
with a shower of bullets, uttering, at the same 
time the most terrific yells; but on receivin 
from the besieged a well directed fire, whic 
killed two of their number, they drew off seem- 
ingly with the intention of waiting fora rein- 
forcement; meanwhile, they were assiduously 
employing themselves in burning and destroying 
the dwellings of the puritans. 

These sieges often lasted for weeks, nay, 
sometimes for months; and as there is no pros- 
pect that this one will terminate speedily, it may 
perhaps be well to occupy the time in giving an 
account of some of the inmates of the fortress. 

Christopher Bradley was the youngest branch 
of an ancient family of Devonshire, England.— 
At the early age of nineteen, he married the 
daughter of a neighbouring clergyman, and by 
this measure, incurred the lasting displeasure of 
his father, who thought poverty a crime, and 
that wealth and nobility of blood, alone constitu- 
ted worth and respectability. Two lovely chil- 
dren, a son and daughter, were the offspring of 
this union of affection. Some political dissen- 
sions, combined with a dislike to be dependent 
on the bounty of his brother, induced Mr. Brad- 
ley to embark with lords Say and Seal, for Ame- 
rica. 

His ideas of religion were rather liberal, and 
in consequence of this, he became embroiled 
with some of the leading members of the church 
at Saybrook, and by the assistance of his brother, 
with whom he kept up a correspondence, he ob- 
tained the grant of a large tract of land, where 
the town of Guilford is now situated. Thither 
he moved in the spring of 1630. 

Religious and political persecution, which at 
this timé convulsed England, had driven many 
to seek an asylum in the Canaan of the western 
world; and at the time the attack of the Indians 
above related took place, his settlement had in- 
creased to a miniature colony. 

Henry, his son, had now reached manhood, 
and was a fine high-spirited youth, and calcula- 
ted, from his character, to have much influence 
with the colonists. Clara, the daughter, was a 
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beautiful, ic arya, Cag of seventeen, enthusias- 
tically attached to her brother, who reciprocated 
her affection with the utmost cordiality. She 
had lost her mother at the age of twelve, but she 
still called to mind with delight, the many excel- 
lent —_ and precepts of that mother, who 
was an almost faultless pattern of unaffected 
goodness and simplicity. Phe absence of polish- 
ed society, and the death of their mother, seemed 
to have drawn the cords of consanguinity closer 
between them, than is common with brothers and 
sisters; and they were both regarded by their 
father with feelings verging towards idolatry. 

Some years subsequent to the commencement 
of the town of Guilford, Mr. Bradley received a 
letter from his brother, Sir Edward, of which the 
followmg is an extract :— 

“Taina searred and blasted trunk. God, in 
his justice, has bereft me of the wife of my youth, 
and my children, one after another, until all are 
gone, save my youngest son Edward. My pro- 
perty has been expended in useless litigation, 
and all is dissipated except the patrimonial es- 
tate. ‘The misjudged severity of our father to 
you seems to have been visited upon me and 
mine with redoubled force. 

“ Although it is like rending my heart-strings 
to part with my son, 1 think it will conduce to 
his advantage to visit America, and I shall send 
him to you the first opportunity. If it should 
please Heaven to unite him with your daughter, 
my most ardent wishes will be gratified.” 

It was ona fine morning in the latter part of 
April, that a sloop was descried by the beleag- 
uered and anxious inhabitants of the fort, slowly 
emerging from the thick fog which was spread 
over the face of Long Island Sound, and moving 

ast the point which bound the harbor of Guil- 

ord on the east. The sun had just risen, and 
was fast dispelling the vapours which at this sea- 
son, often envelop the waters in a body so dense 
that no object is discernible at the distance of 
thirty yards. As the light vessel glided onwards, 
apparantly propelled more by some unseen 
agent than by the action of the wind on her sails, 
Falkland Island rose out of the fog, as if by en- 
chantment, to the view of those on board. Two 
persons only were visible on the deck of the ves- 
sel. One,and the most conspicuous, was stand- 
ing at the bow, now looking listlessly at the 
expanse of water beneath, and oecasionally 
glancing with interest towards the shore. His 
orm and face were eminently prepossessing; he 
seemed in the very prime of adolesence, having 
just arrived at that period when the slender a0 
te powerful graces of youth are strengthening 
into and blending with the firm and muscular 
symmetry of full manhood. y 

“ Look, Capt. Stedman,” exclaimed he, wit) 
great animation, as the Island met his eye,” #! 
that delightful spot. 1 have never seen any thing 
to compare with it. The rich foliage is of the 
color of emerald,and the whole Island looks like 
a splendid gem of the ocean.”’ 

* The place has a good appearance toa lands- 
man, I dare say,” replied the Captain, “ but * 
would suit a sailor much better if it bore a light- 
house on its highest part.” 

Falkland Island then,as well as now, 25° 
lovely object to look upon. There is scarcely 2 
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brighter or more beautiful spot on creation’s 
face. It is situated some 5 or 6 miles from the 
northern shore of the Sound, and about 40 from 
the Straits through which its waters are poured 
into the broad Atlantic. On the southern extre- 
mity, the land rises abruptly to the height of 30 
feet, and gradually slopes off to the north, until 
i terminates ina bar, which is daily covered with 
the tide. In shape, the Island bears no slight 
resemblance to the leaf of the hydrangea,— 
rounding off at the south, then swelling and at- 
taining its greatest breadth, and again diminish- 
ing regularly in width, until it reaches the point 
or bar spoken of above. : 

“What cluster of houses, or huts rather, is 
that on the right?” said the first speaker, with- 
drawing his gaze reluctantly from the Island, 
and pointing towards the place where we left 
our colonists surrounded by the Indians. 

“J cannot tell correctly, sir,” said the Cap- 
tain, ‘not being much conversant with this part 
of the country; and a chart of this ragged coast 
would be as useful and as rare as an honest law- 
yer; but from my reckoning, I judge we are 
about six or eight leagues to the coast of New 
Haven. If your honor wishes it, I think I can 
run along under this shore without danger, and 
land you on that first point.” 

“It is not material,” was the reply, “I am not 
positive that New Haven is not my best landing 
place.” 

No further conversation ensued, and the little 
shallop stood gallantly on to her destined port. 

My history thus far has been somewhat digres- 
sive, but I intend hereafter to preserve its con- 
tinuity unimpaired. The reader will please to 
accompany me to the distressed inhabitants of 
the block-house. 

The siege had been kept up by the warlike 
and ferocious savages with undiminished rigor. 
The original assailants had been reinforced to 
the number of thirty, by Sausacus, a chief of the 
Pequots, distinguished alike for his personal 
prowess, and for his irreconcilable enmity to the 

nglish. What was very uncommon with the 
nations, they had set down before the place, with 
the apparent determination of starving their 
enemies into an unconditional surrender. But 
with the obstinacy peculiar to the inhabitants of 
Connecticut, the besieged were as firmly resolv- 
ed to hold out to the last. 

Occasional sallies were made by the English, 
but they generally terminated without any deci- 
ded advantage being obtained. One of these 
sorties was led by Henry Bradley, before men- 
tioned. The detachment consisted of about a 
dozen villagers, among whom was Dennis, the 
*ervant of Mr. Bradley. They stole silently 
'rom the fort, and marched directly to the en- 
campment of the Indians, which was situated a 
few rods to the southward, upon which they 
ade such a sudden and violent attack, as to 
rh two of their number, and drive the remain- 
“er from their wigwams, before the savages had 
time to ascertain the force of their enemies.— 
hey fled in different directions, and were hotly 
lr by the English. One savage, a stout, 
of setio fellow, attracted the particular attention 
pe eg the Indian ran towards a small creek 

' the west, intending to swim or ford it, and thus 
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to escape. The Irishman followed with what 
speed he might; and but for the violent stumbling, 
and headlong plunge of the native, he would 
easily have got clear. Dennis caught him as he 
was in the act of rising. 

** Now, you dog of a baste,” said he, seizing the 


‘Indian by the throat, and hurling him again to 
| the ground with a force that stunned him for an 


instant; “‘ by the soul of St. Patrick I'll be after 
paying you for rascalities and sins, my jewel of 
an Indian.” 

He pressed down the savage with the might of 
Hercules, and held the point of his knife to his 
naked breast—one moment more, and the spirit 
of the Pequot had sought the abode of his fa- 
thers; when some one in the rear exclai:ed, 

** Hold Dennis!” 

He turned to see from whom the voice pre- 
ceeded, and as he turned, the Indian spran 
from his grasp with the bound of a tyger, an 
with the quickness of thought caught up a blud- 
geon that lay near by, and dealt the honest Hi- 
bernian a blow across the head, that constrained 
him to measure his length on the sward. Henry 
came up, and as he recovered, assisted him to 
rise and kindly mquired if he was much burt. 

“ Hurt!” said Dennis, “ I’m not hurt, I’m kilt; 
but,” he added, as he rubbed his bruised. fore 
cranium, “ I’li be revenged of that copper-color- 
ed scoundrel, as sure as my name is Dennis 
M’ Arthur.” 

“ There is no time for idle threats,” said Hen- 
ry, “ the savages are fast rallying; and our only 
course is to make for the block-house with all 
possible despatch.” 

** We are so near,” said Dennis, ** that we can 
easily reach the fort, but some of our friends 
will surely be captured. Hark to that con- 
founded howl,” cried he, as the war-whoop of 
some half a dozen savages broke upon his ear ;” 
the shrieks and screams at an Irishman’s wake, 
are harmony to the yells of these heathenish 
redskins.” 

** That sounds ominous, certainly, and "Hector 
himself would say the devil take the hindmost.” 

The heroic little band arrived at the stone- 
house, bearing no marks of the skirmish, except 
a few flesh wounds, and the flush arising from 
violent exertion. 

The Indians followed them to the encamp- 
ment, but on finding them safe, returned to their 
wigwam. On the following day, a messenger 
arrived from New Haven, and by dint of strata- 
gem,and a knowledge of the habits of the abori- 
gines, succeeded in eluding them, and got safe 
into the fort. He informed the besieged, that a 
company of soldiers were coming to their relief 
the next day, and that if they would hold them- 
selves in readiness to act with the expected 
force, they could probably. put the Lgdians to 
route, and efiectually raise the siege. ~Accord- 
ingly, every necessary preparation was made, to 
enable them to co-operate efficiently with their 
friends on their arrival. At the time appointed, 
the troops from New Haven made their appear- 
ance, consisting of thirty well armed privates, a 
sergeant and heutenant, under the command of 
Capt. Blackstone,a brave and accomplished of- 
ficer, accompanied by a young gentleman as a 
volunteer. A joint attack was made on the In- 
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dians, who fought with a resolution and fury 
bordering on desperation; but at length English 
discipline and valor prevailed over savage fero- 
city, and they broke and fled to the westward in 
confusion and disorder, but yet keeping in a 
budy. 

The inspirited and victorious troops pursued 
them across swamps, and through forests, with 
untiring vigor about three miles, until they came 
to the shore of the Sound, where Sabsacus ralli- 
ed his forces and drew them up in order of bat- 
tle. He posted them en the extreme margin of 
the water, so that any attempt to outflank or 
surround them was of course frustrated. The 
attack was now renewed with increased fury— 
both parties fought with the most unconquerable 
obstinacy, each being aware that they had no 
mercy to expect from their opponents. Henry 
and the young volunteer combatted side by side, 
and with a courage, strength and success, that 
seemed almost superhuman. Prodigies of valor 
were performed by the English, individually and 
collectively—one personal contest may be worth 
relating. A tall savage was in the very act of 
sinking his tomahawk into the shoulder of young 
Bradley, who was busily engaged with another 
combatant, when his arm was arrested by Den- 
nis—the Indian finding himself thus _bafiled, 
turned on the Irishman with the fury of a demon. 
With his teeth clenched, and his eyes gleaming 
like the blade of dagger, he sprang upon him; 
but Dennis, nothing daunted, returned his death 
grapple with equal good will; and after a mo- 
mentof violent struggling, they both came to the 
ground, Dennis uppermost. ‘The Indian coiled 
himself about his antagonist like a serpent, but 
Dennis, possessing the advantage of greater 
muscular strength, fastened his hand on the 
others throat, with a gripe resembling in tena- 
city that of a smith’s vice, and then sprang to his 
feet and exclaimed— 

** Mr. Davis, reach me that dirk if you please, 
aad Pll settle that creature’s business in less 
than no time tospeak of.” 

His request was complied with, and the sa- 
vage, discovering his intentions, more from his 
actions than his words, made a desperate and 
convulsive effort to liberate himself. 

“Ay, ay, kick and flounce as much as you 
will,” said Dennis, with admirable composure, 
“but if St. Peter has your soul as fast in purga- 
tory, as Il have your body under my thumb, it 
is'ut Masses nor prayers that will release that 
same.” : 

The Indian made another furious attempt to 
shake off the [rishman’s grasp, when he without 
further ado, drove the weapon three several 
times through the heart of the savage. 

Several similar rencontres occurred, but it is 
unnecessary to detal them. 

This sanguinary conflict lasted nearly four 
hours, during whiek time the English lost many of 
their bravest men; and so great was the number 
of the slain, that their blood ran in streams down 
the sand.* The party of the enemy was by this 
time reduced to three, and those all wounded 
except Sabsacus, who still fought with all the 





* This is literally true: and the spot to this day bears the 
name of Bloody Cove Beach. 
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ferocious bravery of his savage character. At 
tm Ix his friends being all killed, and himself 
slightly wounded, no other alternative presented 
itself, but a desperate attempt to escape with his 
life ; accordingly he plunged into the water, with 
the intention of swimming around the point— 
across the harbor to the opposite shore, and thus 
to elude the pursuers:—but this finesse was of 
no avail; they saw his design, and followed him 
with persevering vengeance. This point enters 
the Sound about half a mile, and bounds a small 
but safe harbor on the south. Round this point 
the Sachem swam, and succeeded in reaching 
nearly one-third across the harbour before the 
English were able to arrive at the opposite point; 
but the instant they came within gun-shot, the 
whole corps fired, and wounded him so severely 
as to render him incapable of further resistance 
or exertion. He was then brought to the land, his 
head severed from his body, elevated on a pole. 

This tragic action gave to the scene of it, and 
the surrounding country, a name which it still 
retains, “ Sachem’s Head.” 

A more minute account of this transaction 
might be given, but from such scenes the hn- 
mane and enlightened mind recoils with horror 
and disgust. Comparatively small as this action 
was, and nearly forgotten as it now is, it was 
productive of the most happy and beneficial re- 
sults to the colonists, inasmuch as it impressed 
upon the savages a correct idea of their firmness 
in resolving, and decision in acting ; and furnish- 
ed to them undoubted proof of their capability of 
resisting all future attacks. 

The English returned to the village elated 
with their victory, but their pleasure was some- 
what damped by the severe loss which they had 
sustained. The delight of Clara at the return ot 
her father and brother unwounded, was evidently 
heightened, when Mr. Bradley introduced the 
gallant volunteer, as the much talked of and 
long expected son and heir of his only brother, 
Epwarp BRADLEY. 

* * % C 

Oftentimes in after days, did Dennis collect 
about him the prattling progeny of Edward and 
Clara, and relate to them, in glowing language, 
and with animated gestures, the events of the 
battle, which terminated in cutting off the Saci- 
Em’s Heap. 

ee 

Joun Hancocx.—During the siege of Boston, 
General Washington consulted Congress pot 
the propriety of bombarding the town of Boston. 
Mr. Hancock was then President of Congress. 
After General Washington’s letter was read, a 
solemn silence ensued. ‘This was broken by @ 
member making a motion that the House should 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole ' 
order that Mr. Hancock might give his opinion 
upon the important subject, as he was deeply 
interested from having ail his estate in Boston-— 
After he left the chair, he addressed the chair 
man of the committee of the whole in the follow- 
ing words: “ It is true, sir, nearly all the proper, 
ty [ have in the world is in houses and other re@ 
estate in the town of Boston; but if the expulsio® 
of the British army from it, and the liberties ° 
our country require their being burnt to ashes— 
issue the order tor that purpose immediately. 
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Communicated for the Casket. And the lone ow] hoots where the senate rung, 
EXTRACTS FROM With the loud eloquence of Tully’s tongue. 
DE INTERITU RERUM, Nor cities only sink amid the rush 
A Poem, delivered by N. C. Brooks, A. M., at a pub- Of time’s eternal torrent : empires crush, 
lic Commencement of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Totter and tumble into dread decay, 
Maryland, held Feb, 22d, 1833. And robed in dust, for ever pass away. 
‘Time’s tireless current ever rolls along: va . ho al a 
The bright, the beautiful, the gay, the strong, ‘The sun shall fade, the mighty sun, the urn 
Till broken on oblivion’s livid shore, Whence pour the beams of all the stars that burn, 
Their glories vanish and are seen no more. Whose ocean tide rolls o’er the waves of light, 
3 ; To every star that gilds the gloom of night ; 
, Decay has stamped indelibly her name Yea, he shall perish—every planet fall, 
, On every thing, through Nature's general fame ; And shrouded be in darkness’ ebon pall; 
And, time elapsed, to vast creation’s throne, The adamantine pillars of high heaven 
Shall vindicate her right and claim her own; Be from their everlasting bases riven ; 
, And wave her dusky banner, wide unfurl’d, And dark oblivion wave her flag, unfurled, 
O'er the gray atoms of'a crumbled world. O’er the gray ruins of a crumbled world. 
8 ‘ Then — not that ‘neath the eternal sun, Then mourn not, ruov, the inevitable doom, 
Thy race, thy destiny, shall soon be oth The dust, the darkness of the common tomb ; 
4 And thou no more amid the mantling blush Let tech gird up thy Io’ oF iia die 
ll 3 Of blooming nature or her music’s gush, bie Sagan beset’ hes 
‘ : Illume thy footsteps in their downward way. 
Serhrhesloe yeer-eme eal To the dim vale of shades, the spirit land, 
: But “dust to dust” be mingled with the ground. Where silent sleep earth’s sons—a mighty band. 
rr Thine is the fate of each created thing, And when the night of ages rolls away, 
n ‘Transient and perishable. Lo! the spring Before the bursting beams of endless day, 
aS That waves o’er field and velvet mead her wand, From out its dusty tenement shall rise 
e- And scatters flowers and fragrance o'er the Jand, The renovated body to the skies; 
ad is evanescent ; and the leaves that gem And shine in splendour as the golden sun, 
$8 The forest with an emerald diadem, When robed in glory on his burning throne ; 
h- Faded and sapless by the winds of heaven, {n deathless bloom for ever live, and smile 
of Yo moulder with the kindred earth are driven. O’er earth, and sun, and systems’ smouldering pile. 
ed And the gay petals of the vernal flowers, ger ne agent oe 
e Th t deck with chrysolite the sunny bowers; Be SVORERE SOR. 
1" Or grassy sward of forest-cinctured dells, The fi pena 0 ene tale 
of With the rich lustre of their silken bells ; ie ot = ean. 
itly The reddening fruit, that like the sapphire gleams, When wel i haope <a he ait 
the Or on the bough in golden globules beams, That once na yenath we knew. aa 
and | V ither and languish, and their charms decayed, For there’s a lingering magic spell, 
er, Are in earth’s common cemetery laid. Our hearts can ne'er forget : 
. . - ae ° 4 O’er which fond memory loves to dwell, 
All works of art tend to oblivion lone: My wind tuned flageolet. 
lect lower, palace, battkement, and funeral stone— 
and ‘The apex of the eternal pyramid A simple strain by others breath’d 
age, Crumbles, and ‘neath the rolling sand is hid, Than those we fondly knew, 
the And populous cities. Where now the halls, Seems as a stranger flower enwreath’d 
ond The marble fanes within Palmyra’s walls? With our own heavenly dew. 
Strewed with the ground, a monumental pile, What if upon a foreign shore ? 
O’er which decay and envious ruin smile. Our bosoms hail it yet 
ston, As the loved notes. once breathed of yore, 
upon Where once above the clouds rose purple Tyre, My wind tuned flageolet. 
ston. With gilded dome, and battlement, and spire, i ; 
TSS. The seawaves dash their angry foam and fret, Music can speak, with heavenly voice, 
al, a And seaworn fishers dry their dripping net. F So sweetly of the past, : ee 
by 4 And centiportal Thebes, that like a rock Phat a warm heart might e’en rejoice 
ae Stood war's firm engines and their iron shock, Phat pleasure could not last. ’ 
alah Fell ‘neath the slow yet steady stroke of fate, at piso ere pe pete swine 
eeply Each wall in dust, and battered down each gate. A ee eae Bei: 1 
a 2 As in my earlier days, and thine, 
ton.— Where are the splendours of imperial Rome ? My wind tuned flageolet. Cc. H. W. 
chair- Her statues, temples, Capitolian dome, a : 
ollow- ‘lo which the victor, in triumphal car, Know LepGr.—The use of knowledge is to make ue 
roper Dragged earth’s remotest kings, taken in war; happier. I would compare the mind to the beautiful 
af real While “ ho triumphe.” from th peal wae ; statue of Love, by Praxiteles—when its eyes were 
yulsion olled down th hs 0 A dex 4 sh My bandaged, the countenance seemed grave and sad, but 
ties ol Wher. ea pe: ° cred ee. the moment you removed the bandage, the most se- 
shes— rere once the palace of the Cesars rose, rene and enchanting smile diffused itself over the 
ely.” he “son lizard, ai the toad repose ; whole face. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 


WKEEWS OF THE WEST. 


ARKANSAS TERRITORY. 


The bird’s eye view which we have underta- 
ken to give of the Valley of the Mississippi, re- 
quires a notice of Arkansas Territory, the exact 
position of which will be understood by its boun- 
daries, which are, North by Missouri and the 
territory beyond; East by the Mississippi, sep- 
arating itfrom ‘Tennessee and Mississippi State; 
South by Louisiana, and the Mexican States— 
and west by those States. This territory was 
erected out of that of Missouri in 1819, and soon 
passed into what is called the second grade of 
territorial gevernment, but has among its recent 
settlers many turbulent spirits, who have occa- 
sioned frequent difficulties with the local autho- 
rities. ‘The Spanish and French at carly dates 
had establishments on the Arkansas river, and 
many of their descendants still remain, retaining 
more or less of the habits of their ancestors. 
The geographical boundaries of the territory are 
strongly defined by large rivers, and prairies. 

The rivers are a prominent feature, and will 
detain us for a short time in their description.— 
Red River runs for nearly its whole course in 
this territory, but of no other stream of similar 
importance in our country is so little known with 
exactness, relative to its sources and upper wa- 
ters. Rising at the base of a spur of the Rocky 
mountains near Santa Fe, it receives the Blue 
River, and Fausse Onachitta, three or four hun- 
dred miles from its source, and a number of 
smaller tributaries. The Pawnee Indians are 
the principal inhabitants of the undescribed por- 
tions of the river. The Southern bank of Ked 
River, for a long distance, is the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Texas. Nearly a 
thousand miles from its mouth it is said to bea 
wider and larger stream than below, occasioned 
by its being more confined in its channel in the 
inlly region of the prairies. After it enters Lou- 
isiana its whole course is chequered by numerous 
bayous and lakes; the water is strongly impreg- 
nated with salt, and is red, turbid and hard, 
unsuitable for cooking, washing, &c. It winds 
through immense prairies of a red soil from 
which it gets its colour, covered with grass and 
vines, the latter bearing delicious grapes. On 
its banks is the favourite range of the buffaloe, 
and other game, peculiar to the unfrequented 
Western ocean of prairies. Ninety miles above 
Natchitoches commences one of its most re- 
inarkable features. Itiscalled “the Raft,’ and 
is a broad swampy expansion of the alluvion of 
ihe river to the width of 20 or 30 miles! Spread- 
ing here into a vast number of shallow channels, 
it has been clogging for ages with a compact 
mass of timber, and fallen trees brought down 
by the current from the upper regions. Between 

these masses the river has a channel, sometimes 
lost tifa Jake; there is no stage of the water in 
whichsan experienced pilot cannot pioneer a 
keel boat through this obstruction, and a steam- 
boat has been built above it and floated through 
it, without the engime on board. This “ raft” 
blocks up the river by its immense mass of tim- 


ber for a distance of sixty or seventy miles; un- | 
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der the logs, the water at some points can be 
seen in motion, while in others the whole width 
of the river may be crossed on horseback, and 
boats only make their way by following the inlet 
of a lake, and coasting it to its outlet to find the 
channel again. Weeds flowering shrubs, and 
willow trees have taken root upon the surface of 
this timber, and threaten to make a soil and per- 
manently entomb the waters below. This is an 
impediment of incalculable injury to the naviga- 
tion of this noble river, and the immense coun- 
try above it must suffer till it is removed. 

There is scarcely any part of the United 
States where the unoccupied lands have higher 
claims, from soil, climate, intermixture of prai- 
ries and timbered lands, position, and every in- 
ducement to population, than the country be- 
tween the Raft and Kimichie; it would be settled 
with great rapidity but for this obstruction, and 
so sensible are the people of this fact, that the 
Territorial and General Government have made 
appropriations for its removal. The river above 
becomes broad, deep and navigable for steam- 
boats for 1,000 miles towards the mountains.— 
This region is healthy and_ pleasant, producing 
good wheat, and apples, and from the abundance 
of peccan and other nut bearing trees, it is a fine 
range for swine, and offers great inducements to 
emigrants. 

Washita river rises in mountainous prairies 
between Arkansas and Red River, and runs 
through a country generally sterile and moun- 
tainous. Itis navigable for steam-boats about 
600 miles, and on its banks salt springs are nu- 
merous. its bottoms are fertile after it enters 
Louisiana. The principal river whence the name 
of the territory is derived, is the Arkansas; it is 
the next largest tributary of the Mississippi after 
the Missouri. Its mighty course is estimated 
from 2,000 to 2,500 miles, pouring in summer a 
broad and deep stream from the mountains, upon 
the arid, bare, and sandy plains, which many 
hundred miles below the mountains so drink up 
the water, that ina dry season it may be crossed 
without wading as high as the knees. The whole 
alluvion along its banks is so impregnated with 
salt, that the cattle sometimes kill themselves 
with eating it. This and other rivers of the ter- 
ritory no doubt, wash in their course the immense 
beds of red rock salt which are known to exist 
in the far interior. When it has arrived within 
400 miles of the Mississippi, it assumes the cha- 
racter of Red River, in the number of its lakes 
and bayous—its points and bends are broader 
and deeper, It surpasses even the Mississippl 
or any river of the West in the perfect regularly 
of these, and in the beauty of the cotton we 
groves on its bars. In the spring flood steam- 
boats can ascend this great river nearly to the 
mountains. White river rises in the Black 
Mountains,-enters the territory at its north-wes' 
angle, and receives a number of tributaries, 
some of which will become of importance as 
country settles,as they run through a healthy 
and fertile country, abounding in pure sprias 
and brooks, and furnish numerous mill seats 
Spring river is remarkable for being formed . 
the union of several large springs, gushing out ol 
the ground near each other, and forming broa 
stream, abounding in fsh, and from its never 
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freezing near its source, being visited by num- 
pers of wild fowl. : 

About seven miles from its mouth is a lateral 
Bayou, running from it at right angles, and flow- 
ing through a deep and inundated forest about 
seven miles, when it meets the Arkansas thirty 
miles from its mouth. In this natural canal the 
current sets from river to river, according as the 
food of the one preponderates over that of the 
other. 

"st. Francis rises in Missouri; it has been in- 
iured by the great earthquakes of 1811 and 1812, 
which completely obstructed the channel, and 
inundated its banks, where the water finds its 
way in wide plashes to the swamps; it is naviga- 
ble still about 200 miles, and has a respectable 
settlement seventy miles from its mouth. Its 
waters are transparent, and afford as find sport 
to the angler as any region of the Union. Many 
smaller streams intersect the territory, but we 
have already devoted a large space to the sub- 


ect. 

The face of the country is extremely diversi- 
fied, presenting all the features which charac- 
ierise other countries, in some places heavily 
timbered, and deeply inundated in others with 
marshy swamps, and forests in deep water. It 
has also large and level prairie plains, and pos- 
sesses a great extent of recky and sterile ridges, 
and no inconsiderable surface covered with 
mountains, with some detached hills, and flint 
knobs, where the whortleberry, the red cedar, 
and the savine grow as on hills on the Atlantic 
coast. Taking the extent of the territory to- 
gether, it is neither very level nor very hilly; a 
very considerable pertion of it is broken land 
unfit for cultivation, and the “ barrens” are lite- 
rally what their name imports. On the upper 
waters of White River there is a tract sometimes 
denominated New Kentucky, from its congeni- 
ality to the productions of that State; sheltered 
on the north by mountains, the products of every 
Mate almost, succeed here. It is subject how- 
ever to inundations after heavy rain, which runs 
rom the hills, and the rivers have been known 
‘o rise forty feet in perpendicular height in a 
iew hours. The crops are submerged, and the 
nope of the year destroyed. 

Little cotten grows north of this territory, and 
itmay in fact be said to be the northern limit of 
‘ts cultivation. It does not ripen so well as in 
Louisiana, but is nevertheless a profitable crop. 
Ascending the Arkansas river, the high table 
lands induce a temperature lower than would be 
indicated by the latitude, and cotton ceases to be 
proitable beyond 34 deg. in that direction.— 
Good corn, sweet-potatoes, and the usual garden 
vegetables are cultivated with success. The 
mulberry tree abounds, and silk may easily be 
raised of course. Grapes succeed well, though 
‘he fig is with difficulty reared, while peaches 
areas Common as in Maryland, Delaware and 
Jersey. The apple too,in places arrives to great 
pertection. In fact this territory possesses great 

ouies of the best soil. The climate is a com- 
pound of Louisiana and Mississippi, in its humi- 
dity much resembling the latter. The shores of 
‘ue Arkansas, river as far up as Little Rock, are 
decidedly unhealthy, but this fact should by no 
“tans stamp the character of this vast district, 
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as there are many positions, but a few miles 
apart, one of which is noted for being sickly, and 
the other as healthy as any country of Pennsyl- 
vania or New England. 

Our task of describing the towns of this terri- 
tory will soon be discharged. The chief settle- 
ment on the Arkansas is at Point Chico; and on 
Red River at Mount Prairie,and Peccan Point, 
and at Mulberry 600 miles up the river between 
the mouth of White and St. Francis rivers, and 
the White River and St. Francis settlements, 
mostly in isolated and detached situations. The 
Post is a small town on the north bank of the 
Arkansas fifty miles from its mouth. The inha- 
bitants are chiefly the remains or descendants of 
the early French settlers; population about 600. 
Acropolis is the seat of government, 250 or 300 
miles above the Post by water, and half that dis- 
tance by land, onthe south bank and situated on 
a high stone bluff, ludicrously called Little Rock, 
from the quantity of stone about it. The situa- 
tion being healthy and pleasant, added to its be- 
ing the capital, has made it a thriving village.— 
Except a growing town near the mouth of White 
River, there is no other place yet deserving the 
name. In the interior are celebrated warm 
mgr and quarries of Turkey oil stone. Sea 
shells are abundant, and burnt for lime, and 
some iron ore has been found. Fifty years 
hence a description of Arkansas will exhibit 
very different facts. 
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The great State of Missouri is 270 miles in 
length, and in breadth 230; bounded north and 
west by the Territory of Missouri, a region yet 
but partially inhabited; east and north-east, by 
the Mississippi, which separate it from Kentucky 
and Tennessee. The territory of Arkansas here- 
tofore described is its southern boundary. Though 
by a decision ef Congress, Missouri was admit- 
ted into the Union as a slave state,and a consi- 
derable tide of emigration by persons holding 
slaves immediately set towards it, it has by no 
means increased in population as rapidly as its 
neighbors. The census of 1830, gave a popula- 
tion of 112,065 whites, and 24,828 slaves, making 
a total considerably less than that of Philadel- 
phia. But the capabilities of the country to sup- 
port a large number of people are great, and she 
will soon rank higher in this respect. 

A portion of the southern part is swampy, full 
of lakes, and in some parts subject to inunda- 
tions; but beyond this unhealthy region, the face 
of the country is_a bold line of fertile high lands, 
extending to the Osage river and its tributaries. 
Still further on it is broken and hilly, til we en- 
ter the region of boundless prairies, spreading 
beyond the limits of this state. The alluvia 
tract between the Missouri and Mississippi 
river is the part most thickly settled,and affords 
a splendid opportunity for canalling, or making 
roads. The latter are already celebrated for 
their excellence. In various places occur those 
heavily timbered alluvion tracts for which Ken- 
tuckyis so remarkable. They have a fine rolling 
appearance, abound in springs and represent 
what wecallin Pennsylvania, uplands. The prai- 
ries of Missouri, and indeed most of the land suffi- 
ciently level for cultivation are rich enough to 
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raise good crops of corn without manure; in the 
south-west division, there are large tracts of 
poor land, covered with pine, rocky hills, and 
even moving sands, as in the deserts of Arabia, 
though not to the same extent. In fact this state 
has extensive tracts of the richest soil, as well 
as the most inferior. 

One of the chief exports of Missouri consists 
of its lead ore, which supplies mainly the great 
consumption of our Atlantic manufactories of 
lead paints. It is dug in various sections, and 
ey exists in the whole line of hills from the 

llinois lead mines, near Rock River,quite across 
the Missouri. Discoveries of new places for 
this valuable mineral are constantly making, 
but the principal ag for digging are included 
in an extent of fifteen miles \. thirty ; about 
seventy south-west of St. Louis, would be the 
centre of this district. From this district the 
lead is wagoned to the nearest points of the 
river for export to New Orleans, Pittsburgh, &c. 
The vallies of this section are fertile, but opera- 
tives partake of the gambling lazy character of 
most mining districts ; immorality in some of its 
worst forms prevails; drink is the never failin 
resource after and during toil, and as they lea 
an uncertain, erratic life, sometimes attacked 
by savages, and frequently in want of necessa- 
ries, they acquire a recklessness of character 
which it is more easy to imagine than describe. 

The country where the diggings have been 
made presents a spectacle we have never seen 
elsewhere. Old air furnaces, huge piles of slag, 
and the accompaniments of melting, point out 
deserted places where ore has been exhausted, 
while the excavations look like the craters of a 
volcano. Nothing like a continued vein has 
ever been struck, the ore having been always 
found in detached masses, and with the appear- 
ance of having been transported there by some 
convulsion. These masses are found in every 
degree of dip to the horizon, and from being ex- 
posed almost on the surface to twenty feet in 
depth. The land is staked out, and leased to 
the miners, a single one of whom when in luck 
will dig a ton a day, while at other times he ma 
delve for a week without getting a single pound. 
Without any geological knowledge to guide, 
they depend upon the divining rod, or ic at 
random, while some from experience go to 
work with more certainty of success. Last sea- 
son the miners were driven in by Black Hawk, 
and lead is now scarce in this market, and bears 
a high price. Some years, more than 3,000,000 
pounds have been smelted, and giving occupa- 
tion to more than a thousand workmen. The 
ore or galena yields from 70 to 80 per cent.; du- 
ring the operation of smelting, arsenic is disen- 
gaged, the fumes of which are poisonous, and 
cattle die from licking the waste slag. 

Some have attempted to make white and red 
lead and sheet lead on the short without much 
success, the operation of the former requiring 
stable manure to heat the beds, and this can 
only be obtained in sufficient quantities in cities. 
Natural shot towers have been employed on the 
high bluffs of the river above St. Louis, from 
which the melted lead is precipitated into the 
stream without the expense ofan artificial tower. 
The mining country is salubrious, with fine sites 
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for water mills, and it is supposed lead enough 

might be had to supply the world. One hundred 

years have elapsed since the French began to 

dig lead ore in this region, and instances occur 

of new hands reaping a good harvest by oing 
oe the old ground for what has been care essly 
eft. 

The Rocky mountains, being a continuation. 
of the mineral mountains of Mexico, m all pro- 
bability will hereafter be found to contain the 
precious metals. Gold dust is said to be mingled 
with sand of the Upper Missouri. Fossil ¢oaj 
exists in large masses or veins, and must here- 
after be of vast importance. Iron ore is indica- 
ted all over the state, and magnese, zinc, anti- 
mony and cobalt, are dug out with the lead ore; 
common salt, nitre, marl, black lead, porphery, 
jasper, chalcedony and pumice stone are found 
in the country, and some have asserted that the 
red ores of mercury have been detected, but this 
rests on assertion only. Blue lime stone, and 
marble of good quality abound, and Missouri cer- 
tainly possesses a mine of wealth in her mineral 
resources, which time will develope, and sys- 
tematic labour must enormously enhance. 

The climate may be said to be intermediate 
between that of New York and Louisiana, and 
the changes are great and sudden. The transi- 
tions are so rapid, as to have an unfavourable 
effect on the constitution, but in return the 
country is always exempt from those damp, and 
piercing winter north-easters, that prevail onthe 
coast. Winter sets in abopt Christmas, and the 
cold is so severe as to bridge the mighty Mis- 
souri frequently for weeks. Snow seldom falls 
more than six inches deep, and does not lay long. 
The summer, as with us, is intensely warm; 
but the openness of the country, and its free- 
dom from mountains, which impede the course 
of the winds, always creates more or less of a 
breeze, which tempers the heat, and renders it 
more bearable. We have suffered in St. Louis 
as severely as in any section of the Union, and 
the cloudless skies of long continuance, exercise 
sometimes very injurious effects on the soil and 
crops. 

he prairie grass is an admirable fodder for 
cattle, who thrive surprisingly on it. These prai- 
ries or meadows, which is the siguification of the 
word now adopted into our language, are em- 
phatically the ood of flowers. Early in spring 
they are covered with them, of a peach blossom 
tint; then succeedsa generation of a deeper red, 
which are followed by yellow, and inthe autumn 
whole oceans, of a golden hue. 

The vine it is supposed would flourish adwi- 
rably here, from the temperature of the climate 
and the looseness of the soil, but more than all 
from the dryness of the atmosphere, which 1s not 
so damp as in Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana. All 
the fruits of the middle and northern states, 
thrive in an uncommon degree, the apple attain- 
ing its utmost developement and beauty. Peac! 
trees are broken down with the weight of thei’ 
fruit. Barley yields a fine crop; the mulberry 
is common in the woods, and this unquestionably 
isamong the best of the middle climates for the 
suk worm. , 

The Buffaloe and Elk have been driven be- 
yond the confines of the state, but one of Ue 
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| Cordiny to Lewis and Clarke,to whom we are in- 
¢ ledge of (his vast interior of America, and towhom 
5 we refer for accurate accounts of its grand, im- 

petuous and wild character, and the singular 


| Scriptions of the other great rivers of the state, 
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most exquisite delicacies for the table, the Buf- 
faloe tongue, is to be bought cheap in St. Louis, 
to which it is brought cured from the country 
above. Deer continue so plenty that droves of 
15 or 20 are no uncommon sight even in the vi- 
cinity of populous villages. The prairie wolf, a 
most mischievous animal, and bears, wolves, and 
panthers, are unfortunately not rare. The birds 
are numerous, and the lakes and rivers in the 
proper season present an attractive appearance 
to the gunner, who may bag weapons pha’ | swans, 
pelicans, cranes, geese, brants and ducks, in all 
their varieties; multitudes are killed for their fea- 
thers and quills. But the prairie hen, larger 
than the domestic kind, is the finest sport; some- 
times they are seen in flocks of hundreds, and 
are easily taken. 

The domestic animals are the same as in other 
states. Many graziers have immense droves of 
cattle, the flesh of which is excellent. Sheep 
prosper, with care, without which the wolf their 
ancient enemy proves dreadfully destructive. 
On the whole, it is believed, that for rearing cat- 
tle, sheep and horses, this state and Illinois have 
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greater advantages than any of their neighbours. | 
The tillage is easy, and a great portion of the | 
land fit for the plough, but the want of avo 
fencing materials will require attention to hedges. | 
Brick and stone houses are rapidly taking the | 
place of the log cabin, so generally met with ten | 
years ago. } 

The Missouri, from which the state takes its” 
name, is certainly one of our most interesting | 
rivers, being clearly the largest tributary stream | 
on the globe. Many think it ought to have been | 
considered the main river, and to have borne its 
own name to the sea; but it is objected that the 
valley of the Missouri seems, in the grand scale 
of conformation, to be secondary to the Missis- 
sippl; and in fact the Missouri has not the ge- 
neral direction of that river, joining it nearly at 
rightangles. The Missouri has a course of near 
00 mules ia this state, and the remainder in the 
great Territory of the same name. It rises in | 
the Rocky Mountains, and the head waters of | 
it and the Columbia river, emptying into the | 
Pacific, are but a short distance asunder; as | 
drink may be had from the spring sources of | 
each, without travelling more than a mile, ac- | 





debted for nearly all our geographical know- 


country through which it runs, as well as for de- 


which our brief limits exclude here. 
_When first settled by Americans, there oc- 
Coreen seasons of extraordinary mortality, pro- 
ably Owing in part to their being unsheltered, 
ty by miserable huts, and to the seasons 
“cng usually rainy. Stagnant water was abund- 
a and the country got the name of being 
ae Kly, dntermitting i vers are the consequence 
°l inhaling the miasm of swamps and decaying 
K rtables; the change of temperature from the 
ness of night to the heats of the day and 


of Oe they are the most common diseases 
We Climate. The tendency to bilious fevers 
““S Rot escaped the observation of even tran- 
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sient visitors. If the attendance of a judicious 

hysician is early and constant, they are seldom 
atal, though tedious and distressing. Pleurisy 
and lung fevers are not very uncommon in win- 
ter, though pulmonic complaints, are rare. As 
the population becomes dense, and the stagnant 
water is drained off, Missouri will no doubt be- 
come uncommonly heaithy—in fact it cannot 
now be called sickly, except in deep bottoms and 
unfavorable situations. 

Wheat and corn have hitherto been the sta- 
ples of the state; rye, barley and oats succeed 
very well, and the corn fields of Missouri are 
very celebrated, and have never been known te 
fail from drought. The average crop per acre 
is from 50 to 75 bushels, and 100 are often 
raised. Flax and hemp are well suited to the 
soil and climate; tobacco of excellent quality 
and in considerable quantities for export is 
raised, and cotton is a common crop in the 
prairies back of New Madrid. Sweet and Irish 
potatoes succeed well, and Mr. Flint says that 
this state has already lands fit for the plough, 
sufficient to produce wheat enough for the whole 
United States. Prairies of hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of first rate wheat lands, covered 
with grass, and perfectly free from shrubs and 
bushes, invite the plough, and determine it for 
the granary of the world. 

St. Louis,the commercial capital, is 18 miles 
below the mouth of the Missouri. The site re- 
minds oneof that of Albany; after surmounting 
the first bank or hill, an extensive plain opens up- 
onthe view,covcred close to the town with shrubs, 
oaks and bushes, and the view bounded by 


forests, while a noble view on the — side, 


a busy ferry, frequent river craft, and the bustle 
of a trading community, remind the traveller 
strongly of an eastern city, particularly in the 
boating season. 

Until 1814, this was principally settled by 
French, who are still numerous, but the impulse 
given to the place by American laws has now 
turned the scale in numbers. The French in- 
habitants are wealthy, and highly respectable 
from the suavity of their manners, their acquies- 
cence with our habits and mildness of disposi- 
tion. 

The population is probably about 8000, and a 
new impulse having of late years been given to 
the fur trade, and lead business, St. Louis as the 
country above becomes more thickly settled will 
probably grow toa large city. It has a Branch 
of the United States Bank, an academy, a Ca- 
tholic Seminary, &c.; a number of respectable 
schools; Presbyterian, Baptist, and Catholic con- 
gregations, whoare beginning to exercise a hap- 
py influence on the character of the mixed po- 
pulation, consisting of adventurers from every 
section, some bearing strong marks of Indian 
blood—others from far “ down east,” and nota 
few from Paris and even London. Steam boats 
can come up from New Orleans, at the lowest 
stage of the water, which gives it a decided ad- 
vantage over the towns on the Ohio. Travellers 
sometimes go by land from Cincinnati and 
Louisville to St. Louis, to avail themselves ofa 
passage to Orleans. 

St. Genevieve is in a beautiful prairie, a mile 
west of the Mississippi; it contains a Catholic 
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church, and a few-neat houses, with many very 
indifferent ones. Considerable lead is brought 
here for exportation. Population about 1,500. 

Jackson, twelve miles west of the Mississippi, 
is -a_ respectable village of over 100 houses. 
Cape Girardeau is on a beautiful bluff, 50 miles 
above the mouth of the Ohio, having a fine har- 
bor for boats; but the place does not improve. 
Potosi is the centre of the mining district, in a 
pleasant valley, and likely sometime to increase. 
St. Michael is an old French village among the 
mines. Herculaneum is 30 miles below St. Louis, 
is the chief place of deposit for lead. New Ma- 
drid, 50 miles below the Ohio, is remarkable as 
the centre of the great earthquakes of 1811-12, 
which shook the whole west, sunk thousands of 
acres, and thus created multitudes of ponds and 
lakes. The church yard of this village with all 
its tenants was precipitated into the river. The 
trees in every direction were thrown down—the 
earth burst, and sand and water were thrown 
up to great heights in the air; the river was dam- 
med up and flowed backwards; birds descended 
from the air, and took refuge in the bosoms of 
the people, and the whole country was inunda- 
ted—a great number of boats passing were sunk, 
and one or two fastened to islands, went down 
with them. Few people perished, as they lived 
then in log-cabins, but the thriving country was 
desolated. Theshocks are still occasionally felt, 
and the traveller who has wondered in reading 
books, that any body would live in the vicinity 
of Vesuvius, may here see a practical illustra- 
tion of the force of habit. 

St. Charles, twenty miles above the mouth of 
the Missouri, is a pleasant village of 1,500 in- 
habitants, situated in a remarkably pleasant vi- 
cinity ; there are fine farms in the vicinity, and 
the people are remarkable for their sober habits. 

Carandolet is six miles below St. Louis, which 
it supplies with garden vegetables. Jefferson, the 
seat of Government, within a few years, is on 
the south side of the Missouri, above the mouth 
of the Osage. Itis not very prosperous. Franklin, 
150 miles above St. Louis, on the north bank of 
the Missouri, is estimated to contain 250 houses, 
and surrounded by the largest body of rich land 
in the state, occupied by rich and respectable 
farmers. A number of other towns are spring- 
ing up, and the destined importance of this great 
state cannot be mistaken. Its progrees is slow 
and sure, and every ten years must witness 
great advances, 

siacnnceriiiantillaaaiaapiitiaiay 
Written for the Casket. 
AN ADDRESS TO THE INTEMPERATE. 
* Awake! arise! or be for ever fall’n.” 
Miron, Book 1. 

“Wine isa mocker, strong drink is raging, and who- 
soever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 

Prov. Ch. xx. v. 1. 

Heirs of eternal bliss or woe, attend! 

And hear the-solemn counsel of a friend; 

One, who alas! in folly’s giddy maze, 

Sunk the best portion of his younger days; 

But found at length, these vanities of fe, 

With God and goodness equally at strife; 

Reform’d his plan, the cursed draught abjur’d, 
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And of his dreadful malady stood cur’d. 






Say! what from dissipation do ye gain, 

But public infamy, disease, and pain? 

The haggard jook, and trembling hand bespeak 
A “mind diseased,” and a body weak; 

The tott’ring gait, and tugging hard for breath, 
Are sure precursors of a speedy death; 

And if ye still persist, no arm can save, 

Ye soon must drop, and fill the drunkard’s grave. 






O! stupid beings, thus your time to spend, 
And think so httle of your latter end; 

But still rush madly on, devoid of fear, 
How at the bar of God will ye appear? 


When ye shall stand before the “great white throne,” 
The secrets of your hearts will all be known; 

Your crimes of crimson dye will stand unfur!'d, 

In presence of a congregated world; 

Your deeds of darkness too. will spring to light, 


And fill your guilty souls with sad affright: é 
With terror and dismay, and deep felt pain, \ 
Ye then will cal] on rocks;—but call m vain; J 
On mountains too, to fall upon your head, 4 d 
And hide ye from the Judge of quick and dead; Pp 
Fruitless resource! stern Justice bids ye go, p 
To taste the sharpness of eternal woe; te 
To feel the fierceness of Jehovah’s ire, : 
And dwell for ever with devouring fire. i 
Past all relief! ye then will call to mind, p Te 
The cogent reasons by your friends assign’d, re 
Why ye the Drunxaron’s fatal course should hate;— hy 
But, awful truth! reflection comes too late, Ege 
And serves to make the piercing sense more keen, SU 
Of what you are, and what you might have been. » an 
8} 

Haply in those dread realms ye’ll recognise, ve 

The hopeless wailings, and the mournful cries . 4 

Of some, by your example led astray, Stu 
Who barter’d Heaven for pleasures of a day; we 

: : ani 

Ah! how that meeting then will aggravate, ple 


The gloomy harrors of your hopeless state; F san 
How will they charge ye, with their dire disgrace, Sill 
And, demon like, will curse ye to your face. car 
an 

This painful subject I might still pursue, fe. 
And other awful pictures bring to view; I 
But, nature sickens! gladly then I cease, F al 

And turn to scenes of Prery and Peace. Bove 
Delightful thought! there’s mercy yet in store, oe 
O! then the “Gass” discard, and sin no more; ae 


a can 
To God with penitential tears confess, F shor 


Your multiplied acts of wickedness, bark 
For mercy plead! the blood of Christ was spilt, enoy 
To free e’en drunkards from their load of guilt; i nd 
3elieve on Him, and sure as He hath died, be ah 
Your plea for mercy shall not be denied. if oy 
Come then immortals! and no longer dare om 
Jehovah’s vengence; but for death prepare; : mt: 
Your little span of life will soon be o’er, prope 
And proffer’d mercy then will be no more. shoul 
Flee from the wrath to come, with holy fear, — 
And when your God in judgment shall appear a pois 


Then shall your ransom’d souls with triumph sins In| 
Not o1 
Qt inf 


The praises of your mighty God and King; 

And gain those realms, exempt from sin and 
} “ . . ” 

Where—“one unbvunded spring encircles all. 


thrall, 
Be: F 













NATURAL HISTORY. 


From the Book of Nature. 
YHE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


The steady diffusion of a taste for the study of Na- 
tural History in this country, is extremely gratilying. 
It is this study which teaches us to look up from na- 
ture to the Author of nature. Nature is infinitely di- 
versified, and yet each | see signe makes its appear- 
ance at the time, and under the circumstances, which 
we should be led to expect. A plan so perfect and 
harmonious, of which the parts are so diversified, and 
yet so mutually promote the existence of each other— 
which blend the sea, the land, and the air into one 
whole, and though always perishing, are always re- 
sroduced—offers a field of contemplation which the 
ec life, and the most active mind, cannot exhaust ; 
and it has the advantage over every other subject of 
study} it presents or awakens none of those bad pas- 
sions and imperfections that present themselves when 
man and his works are the objects of our inquiry. 

It has these farther advantages, that the study, in- 
stead ofa labour, is a constant delight; that the details 
are quite as interesting as the whole ; that the subjects 
which are too small to be seen by the naked eye are 
just as perfect in all their parts, and as wonderful in 
the use of them, as those which are of the most huge 
dimensions. The little green moss that is as a pin’s 
point upon a wall or the bark of a tree, or the fungus 
that makes a barely visible speck upon a leaf, is as per- 
fect in its structure, and as full of life, as the pine or 
the oak that rises majestically over the forest, and ex- 
hibits itself to an entire country, or as a landmark for 
the seaman. The aphis, that scarcely crumples the 
rose-leaf, or the animaleule, of which myriads do not 
render a drop of water turbid, are as equally complete, 
and in some respects much more curious, than the 
horse or the elephant. Of the aphis, nine distinct 
generations, all females, succeed each other every 
summer, and yet each produces a numerous progeny ; 
and some of the animalcule increase in number by a 
spontaneous division of the little bodies of those pre- 
viously existing. 

In order to understand the subject, we must, indeed, 
study the small as well as the great, the common as 
well as the rare. The most uncommon and majestic 
animals cannot tell us more than the worm we tram- 
ple under foot, or the caterpillar we destroy as a nui- 
sance. Nor does the utility diminish with the size. 
Silk, the finest substance with which we are clothed; 
carmine, the finest colour with which we can paint; 
and the very ink with which we write, are all the pro- 
ductions of little insects, 

In contemplating the structure of any plant or ani- 
mal, however common, and however on that account 


| overlooked or disre arded, we may find finer applica- 


‘tons of mechanical art, and nicer processes in chem- 
sty, than the collected art of the whole human race 


_ can boast of, That the vegetable principle in an acom 


should be chemist enough to fabricate oak timber, and 
ark and leaves and new acorns; and mechanic 
enough to rear the tree in the air against the natural 


| tendency of gravitation, and in spite of the violence of 


the winds, and do all this by means of a little portion 
ol matter that can be kept for a considerable time as 
I It were dead, is truly astonishing. It is equally de- 
Nonstrative of power and wisdom im Him who gave 


| the impulse, that out of the same soil and the same at- 


mosphere, each plant should elaborate that which 
moperly belongs to it; that the flower of one plant 
should be crimson, that of the next yellow; that one 
should delight us with its perfume, and the very next 
one offend us by its fetor; or that food, medicine, or 
4 poison, should be found the closest neighbours. 
.: a single department of Botany, we have thus 
“ info y a fund of the most curious information, but 
Wwermation which is practically useful at every step. 
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Even from the mere forms of vegetables we have some 
of the choicest of our ornaments, and have taken some 
of the most useful hints in our architecture. ‘The en- 
gineer who first succeeded in fixing upon the danger- 
ous rocks of Eddystone a light-house that resisted the 
violence of the raging sea, moulded its contour from 
the bole of a tree which had withstood the tempests 
of ages; and the model was found so admirably adapt- 
ed to the purpose, that it has been copied in similar 
cases ever since. 

The sure way to become naturalists, in the most 
pleasing sense of the term, is to observe the habits of 
the plants and animals we see around us, not so much 
with the view of finding out what is new or uncom- 
mon, as of becoming well acquainted with what is of 
every-day occurrence. Nor is this a task of difficulty, 
or one of dull routine. Every change of elevation or 
of temperature is accompanied by a variation both in 
plants and animals; and every season and week, nay 
almost every day, brings something new; so that while 
the book a nature is so accessible, it is as varied as 
the books of alibrary. In whatever place, or at what- 
ever time one may be disposed to take a walk,—in the 
most sublime scenes or on the bleakest wastes, on arid 
downs, or by the margins of rivers or lakes, inland or 
by the sea shore, in the wild or on the cultivated ground, 
and in all kinds of weather and at all seasons of the 
year,—nature is open to ourinquiry. The sky over us, 
the earth beneath our feet, the scenery around, the ani- 
mals that gambol in the open spaces, those that hide 
themselves in coverts, the birds that twitter on the 
wing, sing in the grove, ride upon the wave, or float 
along the sky, with the fishes that tenant the waters, 
the insects that make the summer air alive, all that 
God has made, is to us for knowledge and pleasure 
and usefulness and health; and when we have studie 
and known the wonders of his workmanship, we have 
made one important step toward the adoration of his 
omnipotence, and obedience to his will. Should our 
present publication increase the resources of amuse- 
ment and instruction to the public, or contribute to the 
results alluded to above, we shall feel amply rewarded 
for our humble labours in this compilation. 


_—— 
GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


It is not surprising that there should exist such a 
thirst for every thing that savors of popular and prac- 
tical science or natural history. It would appear al- 
most impossible that any attentive observer of the ex- 
quisite workmanship displayed every where around us, 
should not be compelled to wonder and admire—and 
by occasional observation and reflection be led to 
push his inquiries into recesses yet unexplored, and to 
acknowledge that the hand that made all these things 
must be divnme. The spirit that pervades the “ Glean- 
ings of Edward Jessee,” which the good taste of 
Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard has selected for 
republication, is pure and devoted, breathing a ferven- 
cy of love for his study, and of kindness towards all an- 
imated nature. In his rambles mpong the fields and 
the groves his thoughts seem delightfully occupied in 
the contemplation of every insect that crosses his path, 
and of every bird that flits within the cirele of his vision. 
He finds in each of them something till now unnotic- 
ed, or admires with a keener relish than before, the 
beautiful symmetry and elegance of their external ap- 

arance, and their different manner and modes of 
living. 

His preface is altogether too modest to suit the fash- 
ion of the times. He says: “ This little work has no 
pretensions whatever to Science. Its arrangement 
may be considered defective, and many of the remarks 
too minute. The time, however, which has been de- 
voted to it, has afforded me amusement of a harmless, 
if not an instructive kind; and it would give me no 
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little pleasure to be assured that I should have been 
the instrument of leading others to enjoy equal plea- 
sure with myself in studying the works of naiure.” 
This wish has been abundantly gratified since the ap- 
pearance of the work, which is indeed one of the most 
winning and entertaining that has appeared upon Na- 
tural History. It abounds with anecdotes of beasts, 
birds, fish, &c. of a most interesting character. We 
give a single extraci.— Bos. Trav. 

“ My bees are a constant source of amusement to me; 
and the more I study them, the more I am led to ad- 
mire their wonderful instinct and sagacity. Few things, 
however, surprise me more than the power which 
they possess of communicating what I can only call 
‘intelligence’ to each other. This I observe to be al- 
most invariably the case before they swarm. Some 
scouts may then be observed to leave the hive, and for 
some time to hove round a particular bush or branch 
of a tree, after which they return to the hive. Ina 
little while the new swarm quits it, and settles on the 
branch which had been previously fixed upon by the 
scouts. ‘lhe same power of communication may be 
observed in the ant. I have often put a small green 
caterpillar near an ant’s nest ; you may see it immedi- 
ately seized by one of the ants, who, after several in- 
effectual efforts to drag it to its nest, will quit it ,go up 
to another ant, and they will appear to hold a conver- 
sation together by means of their antenna, after which 
they will return together to the caterpillar, and, by 
their united efforts, drag it where they wish to deposit 
it. 

“ Huber says, that ndture has given to ants a lan- 
guage of communication by the contact of their an- 
tenne ; and that with these organs, they are enabled 
to render mutual assistance in their labours and in 
their dangers; discover again their route when they 
have lost it, make each other acquainted with their 
necessities. ‘We see, then,’ he adds,‘ that inseets 
which live in society are in possession of a langue ge; 
and in consequence of enjoying a language in com- 
mon with us, although of an inferior degree, have they 
not greater importance in our eyés, and do they not 
embellish the very spectacle of the universe ?” 

“What I have said respecting the power of commu- 
nicating intelligence to each oalen: possessed by bees 
and ants, applies also to wasps. If a single wasp dis- 
covers a deposit of honey or other food, he will return 
to his nest and impart the good news to his compan. 
ions, who will sally forth in great numbers to partake 
of the fare which has been discovered for them. It is, 
therefore, I think, sufficiently clear that these insects 
have what Huber calls an ‘antennal language,’—a 
language, we can have no doubt, that is perfectly suit- 
ed to them,--adding, we know not how much, to 
their happiness and enjoyments, and furnishing ano- 
ther proof that there is a God—almighty, all-wise, and 
all-good,—who has ‘ ovrnamented the universe’ with 
so many objects of delightful contemplation, that we 
may see him in all his works, and learn, not only to 
fear hirh for his power, but to love him for the care he 
takes of us, and of all his created beings. 

“J have also frequently observed two ants meeting in 
their path across a gravel walk, one going from and 
the other returning to the nest. They will stop, touch 
each other’s antenne, and appear to hold a conversa- 
tion; and I could almost fancy that one was commu- 
nicating tothe other the best place for foraging, which 
Dr. Franklin thought they have the power of domg, 
from the following circumstance. Upon discovering 
a number of ants regaling themselves with some trea- 
cle in one of his cupboards, he put them to the rout, 
and then suspended the pot of treacle by a string, from 
the ceiling. He imagined that he had put the whole 
army to fight, but was surprised to see a single ant 
quit the pot, climb up the string, cross the ceiling, and 
regain ite nest. In less than half an hour several of its 








PASHIONABLE VULGARITIES—-HEAT“THE EARTH. 


companions sallied forth, traversed the ceiing, ang 
reached the depository, which they constantly reyisit-< 
until the treacle was consumed.” 
consciences 
Fashionable Vulgarities in New York. 


Ostentatious dinners, where the guests are bored to 
death with a profusion of superfluous dishes, superfly. 
ous bottles, superfluous glasses, and superfluous ¢; 
glass, and lumbering finery of all sorts, where the guests 
are invited and estimated on the score of their purses: 
where the conversation consists of dissertations on 
wines, and comparisons of the respective excellence 
of each, and where the hired cook, after serving up the 
dishes, ta!:es his place as a waiter to eke out the sceye 
of ostentation. 

Ostentatious parties, where ladies dress to fanaticism, 
and young gentlemerf wear black stocks and speckled 
stockings, where the finery is all borrowed or hired; 
where you see the same hired waiters, the same creat 
punch bowl, the same everlasting lamps, and the same 
desperate attempts at outdoing their rivals of the ton; 
where the company is rated according to the Wall 
street standard, and the party according to the quantity 
of champaigne and pickled oysters. : 

Married Jadies dressed for a walk as if going to an 
assembly, with gowns, the extreme breadth and re. 
dundancy of whose folds are desperately contrasted 
with their length, leading by the hand little children so 
overloaded with finery that they have no room to grow 
bigger, and never get to be more than four feet and a 
half high. ; 

An affectation of contempt for every thing Amen. 
can, and of admiration for every thing foreign; an 
affectation of taste for Italian music without any taste; 
an affectation of literature without any literature; an 
affectation of fashionable manners without any man- 
ners; and a violent desire to be elegant without 
knowing exactly how to go about it. Indeed no 
rusticity of manvers is half so vulgar in the eyes of 
people of real refinement as affectation —N, Y. Cour. 
and Eng. 

eaten 

Expansion oF Sotips py Hrar.—The expansion of 
solids by heat is exemplified in the following cases: A 
glass stopper sticking fast in the neck of a bottle often 
may be released by surrounding the neck witha cloth 
taken out of warm water, or by immersing the bottle 
in water up to the neck ; the binding ring 1s thus heat- 
ed and expanded’sooner than the stopper, and so be- 
comes slack or loose upon it. 

In an iron railing, a gate, which during a cold day 
may be loose and easily shut and opened, in a warm 
day may stick, owing to there being greater expansio!! 
of it and of the neighbouring railing, than of the eartl 
on which they are placed. 

The iron pillars now so much used to support the 
front walls, of which the ground stories serve as shop? 
with spacious windows, in warm weather really liltup 
the wall which rests upon them, and in cold weathe! 
allow it again to sink or subside. 

The pitch of a piano-forte or harp is lowered in® 
warm day or in a warm room, owing to the expansi! 
of the strings being greater than of the wooden frame . 
work ; and in cold the reverse will happen. A harp 0! 
piano which is well tuned in a morning drawing 1000 
cannot be perfectly in tune when the crowded evelll 
party has heated the room. 

a 


Tue Eartu.—The surface of the earth has beet 
considered as 148, 522,000 square miles of 60 (0 — 
equatorial degree, (geographical miles,) of which two 
thirds are occupied by the ocean and the interior 88: 
the remainder, consisting of 37,673,000 square miles, 
forming the five parts of the world, the fifth termes 


Australasia or Oceana. 
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HOLT’S NEW HOTEL, 
NEW YORE. 


This newly erected house of public entertain- 
ment is, without doubt, the greatest establish- 
ment of the kind in America, perhaps in the 
world. It stands on the corner of Fulton and 
Pearl streets ; the front on Fulton street, is 100 
feet; on Pearl street 763, and on Water street 
254 feet. It is six stories high, beside the base- 
ment. The height of the main building to the 
top of the cornice 1s 75 feet; to the top of the 
promenade 85 feet; from the side walk to the 
top of the dome 125 feet. It contains a dining 
hall 100 feet long, two side dining rooms 45 feet 
each, together with twenty-five parlours, mak- 
ing, in all, one hundred and sixty-five rooms. 
One thousand persons can be accommodated 
with dinner at once, and three hundred with 
Jodging at night. The number of windows in 
the building is four hundred and fifty. Belong- 
ing to the establishment is a well, bored 370 feet 
deep, yielding a constant supply of pure rock 
water, which, by means of a steam engine, is 
conveyed to every part of the building. Large 
cisterns are also placed in the garrets, to which 
hose are attached, for the purpose of conveying 
water freely and constantly, a necessary and in- 
valuable safeguard against fire. The whole of 
this inmense establishment is furnished through- 
out in the most fashionable and costly style; the 
floors, to the garrets, are covered with Brussels 
carpets, and splendid pianos are placed in most, 
ifnot all, of the parlours. The cost of the entire 
establishment was $350,000. On the summit of 


| the dome is an observatory, commanding a com- 


plete view of the city, shipping, harbour, islands, 
and adjacent scenery. A spacious hall runs 


| through each story parallel with the front, and 


smallerhalls penetrate each of the rear sections. 
Permatfent or transient boarders may be ac- 
commodated, and men of business, whose resi- 
dence is at a distance, may be provided with a 
dinner, or plate, as the term is, at the shortest 
notice. The furniture is handsome—much of it 
elegant, and ample arrangements made for the 
reception of both ladies and gentlemen. The 
principal operations of the establishment are 
carried on by means of a small steam engine, 
which turns the spit, raises the baggage, (and if 
he chooses, the ewner also) to the elevation of 
his destined apartment—pumps the water, and 
conveys the smoking viands from the kitchen to 
to the topmost story. The leisure moments of 
this auxilliary are directed to the boring for wa- 
ter, in the reck under the premises, 480 feet of 
which have been already perforated. To assist 
in furnishing this immense establishment, Mrs. 
Holt, the wife of the proprietor, a lady over fifty 
years of age, within the last six years, in addi- 
hon to the cares of a large establishment, has 
made up with her own hands, 1500 towels, 400 
pave of sheets, 400 pei of pillow cases, all ruf- 
as or pointed, 250 edticks, and 300 patchwork 
th quilts, of ample dimensions, and several of 
. fn entirely composed of pieces not larger than 
win suits bit. ‘The whole house is furnished 
pi ese things by her handy work. Surely a 
br 1 with such a wife may well build his house 
ey and fill it with luxuries. 


>, 


HOLT’S HOTEL—THE DEPARTURE OF THE ISRAELITES. 
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The steam engine, in addition to a multitude 
of duties, performs the office of boot black; a 
gentleman has only to present his foot to a hard 
brush, and it takes off the dirt; a second brush 
lays on the blacking, and a third gives the finish- 
ing polish. 

On the roof there is a spacious promenade, 
large enough for five hundred visitors. It com- 
mands a beautiful prospect of the city and its en- 
virons. The whole mansion, it is said, has been 
reared by the industry and economy of one indi- 
vidual, who began life without a shilling. 


ee s 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE ISRAELITES 
OUT OF EGYPT. 

The original of the copy, whence we take the 
accompanying Engraving, is by a distinguished 
artist of London, named Roberts. The painting 
was executed for Lerd Northwick, and in di- 
mensions and execution, is grand and magnifi- 
cent, the picture being six feet by four feet eight 
inches ; the filling up of that space of canvass, 
as may be inferred from the numerous objects 
discernable in the engraving, must have required 
the long exertion ofa brilliant fancy, and patient, 
elevated genius. The time and scene of the pic- 
ture are expressed in the following passage from 
the Book of Exodus :—* At midnight the Lord 
smote all the first-born in the land of Egypt, 
from the first-born of Pharoah that sat on his 
throne, unto the first-born of the captive that was 
in the dungeon ; and all the first-born of cattle. 
And Pharoah rose up in the night, he, and all 
his servants, and all the Egyptians; and there 
was a great cry in Egypt, for there Dot 2 
house where there was not one dead. Then the 
king called for Moses and Aaron by night, and 
bade them and the children of Israel depart, 
with their flocks and their herds and all thetr 
possessions.” 

Mr. Roberts’s picture represents the act of 
departure. He supposes the dawn breaking, 
and first lighting up the summits of the gigantic 
—— in the distance, and falling in slant 

ines across the stately obelisks and pinnacles, 
which adorn the prodigious exhibition of palaces 
and temples which he has very richly imagined 
and very exquisitely drawn. 

In the left corner of the picture is the royal 
party, witnessing the departure, which no heart 
any longer dared to oppose. Opposite, in front 
of a huge Egyptian statue, are the two leaders, 
Moses and Aaron, in shade; and the space be- 
tween the buildings is entirely filled with the 
continuous mass ef Israelites, marching out in 
order with their banners and ensigns, their ca- 
mels, and elephants. Pharoah stands upon the 
platform, and Moses is seen extending his rod 
towards the vast multitudes around and be- 
yond him. The whole scene has been ¢on- 
ceived with a spirit of real grandeur, and, even 
in the small space which we poet is strik- 
ing and impressive. Parts of the original have 
been subjected to a very severe historical criti- 
cism ; but, like the productions of Martin, on sa- 
cred subjects, So? much from the brevity of 
the text, is left to the fancy of the painter, the 
tout ensemble receives the warm and cordial 





praise of every lover of art. 
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Written for the Casket. 


The Woderate Drinker: 


Or the Unhappy Marriage. 
Oh dash the glowing goblet down, 
Nor dare to taste its sparkling wave, 
For death is lurking there to crown 

‘ The conquest of the greedy grave. 

Seneca tells us that it is easier to persuade men 
into virtue than to rail them out of vice. This is 
generally susceptible of proof, but there is at 
times, and upon certain points, a confidence in 
the human mind, so strong, that neither persua- 
sion nor raillery can change the direction of the 
current of opinion. This is nowhere more evi- 
dent than in the man who is accustomed to 
moderate drinking. You may attempt to con- 
vince him that it will finally lead him to excess, 
but you will attempt it in vain; for he is confi- 
dent in his own resolution, and will point you to 
the years he has indulged in it without danger. 

ith the above introduction I shall proceed 

to write the life of a man, whose prospects were 

once as bright as ambition could desire, and 

8 hopes were as sanguine as they were 
appy. 

fares of the middle states dwelt a man by the 
name of Morton. He had served in the revolu- 
tion,and waSa man of singular character, habits, 
and opinions. He had his own idea of every 
thing, and did not consider the laws of society 
good because they were considered so by others, 
or that the path which the many had trod was 
the only path of safety. He was generous inthe 
extremeé,to those he liked, and on the contrary, 
he waadealy in his hostility to those he hated. 
All extremes seemed to meet in him; and should 
his character be enquired for, from two of his 
neighbours, one should praise his generous mu- 
nificence, and the other denounce his hardheart- 
edness and avaricious disposition. At the time 
of the massacre in St. Domingo, Morton was in 
New York, and received in care the plate and 
money belonging to his uncle, who was endea- 
voring to fly from the horrors of that ill fated 
island. His uncle perished in attempting to es- 
cape, and, according to agreement, the whole of 
the plate and money was his. This raised his 
family, consisting of a wife and three children, 
above the fear of want, though he was not ex- 
ceedingly rich. 

Morton, throughout the revolution, had been 
considered by the many a patriotic soldier, though 
there were some who knew him better, that 
doubted his patriotism, and one who even charged 
him with being favourably inclined towards the 
British; and that man, who, like himself, pos- 
sessed a singular disposition, he ever after hated. 
His name was Churchill, and he had been the 
cause, at one time, of bringing disgrace on the 
motives of Morton; and that injury was never 
forgotten or forgiven. Not less was the hatred 
of Churchill; for Morton, through revenge, 
had procured evidence against him, by which he 
had Sean nearly cashiered for cowardice. 

Years had passed away since these events had 
happened, and Morton found himself happily 
situated in a flourishing town, with a family 
around him, while time gradually scattered the 
snows of age on his wed He followed the bu- 





THE MODERATE DRINKER. 








siness of a grocer in a large way, andhad alway. 
entertained the idea that if oh permit 
children to draw liquor and drink when thee 
pleased, it would soon become an old thing and 
they would care nothing about it ; but that if he 
debarred them from it, they would continually 
desire it. For, said he,a person may voluntarily 
sit in his chair for hours without rising, yet if he 
had been forbidden to rise, or go out, he would 
have wished to do so immediately. Such, saiq 
he, is the effect of restrained liberty. ! 

This reasoning of Morton was correct to q 
certain extent; but he lost sight entirely of the 
force of gradual indulgence and gradual habit. 
There is nothing but ourcommon food that has aj. 
ways thesame effect on the human system. The 
dose of opium or of brandy must be continually in. 
creased to have thesame effect, and hence habit 
gradually steals uponus. Morton declared that 
he had always been a moderate drinker; that he 
had from childhood suffered his son, now nearly 
“at pie. to drink when he pleased; and that he 

ad seen nothing like dissipated habits in any of 
his family. This was the favourite theme with 
Morton, and many a crowd assembled at even- 
ing round his store door, to imbibe the spirit of 
a doctrine so congenial to their wishes. Frank 
Morton, the son, was fine, well-formed, hand- 
some young man, whose talents, it was predicted, 
would raise him high in the world when age 
should calm his youthful passions. 

At the age of nineteen, Frank was seen occa- 
sionally calling for his small glass in taverns, yet 
no one had seen him in the least degree intoxi- 
cated, and therefore the doctrine of old Morton 
was established. Two other families followed 
the same plan, and young licensed tiplers be- 
came plenty. About this period a stranger ar- 
rived, with the determination of settling in the 
town, and that stranger was,of all others, the man 
whom Morton hated most. Churchill, after the 
revolution, had settled in the lower part of Vir- 
pas, where, by dint of persevering industry and 

rugality, he had amassed a considerable estate. 
Being infirm in health, he removed farther tothe 
north, with the supposition that it would be more 
congenial to his constitution. In the town of 8. 
he now located himself and family, without any 
noise, and so reserved was he in his intercourse, 
that it was a long time ere any one knew his 
name or narrative. 

Frank Morton, now in his twenty-first year, had 
just entered on his studies, in the office of an at- 
bone at law, with a fine prospect of future 
usefulness and fame. He was one day crossing 
the street in a musing mood, when he suddenly 
lifted his eyes and they fell upon the form of a 
young lady, sitting at a window, reading. 
extreme beauty, like a fascinating spell, 0x 


him to the spot, and he gazed for a moment with | 


an admiration deep as devotion itself. She pos- 
sessed all the characteristics of beauty,s0 much 
admired in southern maids. On the side of her 
fine head a turban carelessly rested, while from 
its folds of white muslin a cluster of curls 00 
either side, shaded a pair of the darkest, most 
melancholy and melting eyes in the world. Sua- 
denly she turned their fascinating glance upo" 
him, and for a moment he was lost toevery thing 


but the deep influence of their witchery. 5t 


Her 
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gazed upon her till she smiled and fled from the 
window. Frank, forgetting his errand, and 
thinking only of the lovely being he had seen, re- 
turned slowly to his office. On his way he en- 
countered a young man, who had long been con- 
sidered his friend. __ : 

“ By heavens, Dick,” said Frank, “ I have 
just feasted my eyes with the sight of the most 
lovely, the most heavenly creature that man ever 
beheld. Yonder window she but just now oc- 
cupied; tell me, if you can, who she is, that 1 
may adore her.” ; : 

“That house,” returned Dick, “‘ is occupied 
by a new-comer, a Mr. Churchill; and the girl 
you saw, was Caroline Churchill, a most amiable 
and charming young lady.” 

“ Then come in, Dick, and let’s drink the 
health of the prettiest woman in the world.” 

“] will drink water with you, my friend,” said 
Dick, “* but gees stronger.” 

“Poh! poh! moderate drinking, Dick, never 
hurt any man yet.”’ 

“No,” returned Dick, “ but the danger of 
gradual habit is what I fear.” 

“Why, sir,’ said Frank, “ my father has al- 
ways been a moderate drinker, and who ever 
saw him intoxicated or in the least degree led 
away by its influence.” 

Dick, who was fond of lecturing others, now 
commenced. 

“Your father, my friend, is but one exception 
toa general rule. A man may by chance in- 
dulge, his whole hfe, in a habit without being led 
away by it,and yet a single circumstance or 
misfortune may so completely throw him into the 
vortex, that he can never extrieate himself.— 
Where one moderate drinker resists the influ- 
ence of habit, a thousand are hurried to an un- 
timely grave; or if they escape, they find them- 
selves in the lowest depths of misery and degra- 
dation. My opinion is, that if an angel were to 
tipple or drink morning drams, he would fall. To 
touch it is danger, and our only safety is to avoid 
italtogether. Like gambling, it is a witch to the 
senses and a devil to the soul, either way: forif 
you lose, you wish to win back what you have 
lost; and if you win, you are seduced with the 
hope of winning more. If one drink makes you 
happy, you must take another to keep up the ex- 
citement. If the weather is cold, you drink it to 
warm you ; andif hot, you drink it to cool you.— 
Like gambling, though it is pleasing at first, it 
generally ends in misery and ruin. Some cold, 
phlegmatic persons may tamper with it, but to 
the young man of talents and bright imagination, 
it Is certain ruin.” 

I shall never deny myself the pleasure of 
drinking moderately,” said Frank. 

‘Well,” rejoined Dick, “ you may drink mo- 
derately, and I water; time willshow the result.” 

Dick, with a good natured smile of prophecy, 
turned upon his heel and bade adieu. 

Stay one moment,” cried Frank. “ Are you 
acquainted with Miss Caroline Churchill ?” 

Aye, partially. Why do you ask, Frank? 
Are you in love with her so soon ?” 

h I am indeed,” returned Frank. “I felt the 
Shaft of the little god in my heart the moment the 


a her heavenly eyes illumined my soul. All 


€sire of my soul is, to be made acquainted 
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with her—to fall at her feet and to confess that I 
am her slave.” 

“ This,” said Dick, ‘is what you call leve at 
first sight. Well, well, ] am ina hurry at pre- 
sent, but I will hereafter manage it so that you 
shall have acquaintance with the angel of your 
heart.” 

Before Frank could fix upon an early hour, 
Dick had glided from the office, and had disap- 
peared. Frank sat himself down tohis law stu- 
dies and opened Blackstone, but he could see 
nothing but the image of Caroline Churchill’s 
beautiful face on every leaf; and every leiter was 
magnified into her large, dark melting eyes. Eve- 
ry thing became insipid but the thought of her; 
and he took another drink to wear off the weari- 
ness he felt. This excited his mind, and visions of 
hope and bliss, and beauty, floated around him. 
He imagined himself upon his knee before the 
beautiful imageof his idolatry, and fancied him- 
self pleading the cause of love. Tosee her, with- 
out theagony of waiting Dick’stimeand pleasure, 
he formed stratagem after stratagem, but reject- 
ed them as vain and impracticable. He took 
another draught, and felt himself prepared for 
= emergency. Frank had never before in- 
dulged so freely in his draughts, and the obser- 
vation of his friend now came across his mind: 
that a single circumstance or calamity may se 
completely throw a man into the vortex of dissi- 
yation, that he cannot extricate himself. But 

‘rank considered that it was the first time, and 
that his anxiety to see Caroline Churchill was 
the sole cause, and not simple inclination to 
drink. 

Meanwhile the evening came gradually on the 
world, like habit on the heart, and the moon 
hung like a silver lamp in the great hall of hea- 
ven. Frank Morton strolled out in the moonlit 
street and wandered to the spot that held the 
sweet object of his heart’s idolatry. For hours 
he paced the pavement with the hope of catch- 
ing even a glimpse of ber form, and wished that 
one soul, like a planet, could feel the attraction 
which another exerted upon it. In the phrenzy 
of the moment he called gently upon her-sname, 
and invoked her name ; but she answered not, 
she came not. 

At length, wearied with watching and wet 
with the dews of night, he turned with a disap- 

ointed feeling to retrace his steps homeward.— 

he next day he sought his friend, but he had 
= into the country, and all hope was cut off. 

ispirited, he returned to the goblet, to forget 
in its influences his cares and disappointments, 
and when night again hung her sable mantle 
over the walk ba was ready aguin to wrestle 
with the fever of unconsummated love. He tra- 
versed the same pavement, directed his gaze to 
the same window, and wondered why love is so 
much stronger over the heart at evening than in 
the day. While he stood in the shade of an al- 
ley, musing on the being who had unconsciously 
exerted so great a power over him, he suddenly 
saw the head of a lady thrust from the window, 
and the next moment recognized in the moon- 
light the features of Caroline Churchill. Elated 
at the prospect of ane her, he forgot all 
propriety, sprang from his concealment and’ 
rushed into the room. - Before she could speak 
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or utter an exclamation of surprise, he sunk upon 
his knee and seized her fair hand. Equally as 
soon was her hand snatched from his grasp and 
the question asked, in a mild though angry ac- 
cent, what thus brought him so rudely there. 

“ Admiration for your charms—love for your 
beauty,’ was the laconic reply of Frank. 

“ Then rise and leave me this moment,” re- 
turned Caroline, “ or I will call for assistance.” 

** Call—call,” exclaimed the fascinated youth, 
** but never will I leave you till you know that I 
love you—yes, love you to desperation. For 
many an anxious hour have I diligently sought 
this interview, and now nothing but death shall 
tear me from you till you hear from my lips that 
my heart is eternally yours, and that Iam the 
slave of your charms. No, heavenly woman, at 
your feet I swear I will dieor communicate to 
you the secret of my heart.” 

Caroline’s countenance softened at his lan- 
guage, and she ventured to ask his name; for 
she did not recognize in him the young man on 
whom she had smiled at the window, and who 
had then made an impression on her own feel- 
ings.” 

** My name,” said he, “is Francis Morton,and 
my profession the law.” 

“Oh God! then leave me this moment, or we 
are both ruined—lost.”’ 

“ What mean you,Caroline?” inquired Frank, 
taking her hand between both of his, “ Shall 1 so 
soon fly from the heaven I have so daringly and 
with so much difficulty entered ?” 

Caroline stood for a moment gazing upon him 
witha mingled look of fear and compassion. 

“Oh fly, fly—my father is the deadly enemy of 
your family, and if he sees you here——” 

“ Beloved of my heart,’ exclaimed Frank, 
drawing his arm round her waist and pressing 
her to his bosom, “‘ hear me but one moment— 
shall I see you again ?>—when ?”’ 

During these broken sentences, Caroline had 
torn herself from his embrace,and waved him 
away. 

“*F'ly—my father comes—if he finds you here 
we are both forever undone.” 

** Then promise that you will see me again,” 
said Frank, seizing her hand again, “and I * 

* Oh God, my father is here,” exclaimed Caro- 
line, and sunk senseless in the arms of Frank. 

The infatuated youth gently drew her in the 
shadow of the door, while the father passed 
through the entry that opened into the street.— 
In trembling anxiety he stood, holding the hea- 
venly form of Caroline in his arms, and gazed 
with admiration on her features, as they were 
slowly animated by returning life. Sosoon as 
she recovered she sprang from his embrace and 
disappeared in an instant in another room. 
Frank fled, but not unseen. The watchful eye 
of the father was upon him, and he returned tu 
enquire of his daughter the name and business of 
the youth. Caroline trembled when her father 
accosted her, and she attempted to evade his 
questions. 

“Tell me,” said ber father, “‘ as you value me, 
tell me who that young man was who fled so pre- 
cipitately at my approach? Iam told that the 





man | hate has a son—was he the man who 
fled?”’ 
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Caroline could not speak, and only ans 
by the tears that stood m her dark nog — 

“ Audacious scoundrel! if ever he crogses 
—— the threshold of my house, I will send him 
where hope nor mercy can never reachhim. [Let 
him beware. And for you, Caroline, much as | 
have loved you, if I thought you could even en. 
courage the son of my enemy, I would pursue 
with an undying curse, and with a hatred keen 
as that 1 bear for Morton.” 

“ Why, my father, do you hate men that never 
injured you?” asked Caroline, in tears. 

‘“‘ Never injured me!” repeated the father 
with a stamp that made her tremble, “ Neyer 
injured me! Did he not with a dastard hand 
revenge a supposed injury in the army, almost at 
the expense of my character? Did he not at- 
tempt to drag from my arms the wife of my bo- 
som—to basely rob me of all I held most dear— 
your sainted mother? Say no more, and think no 
more of Morton’s son; for sooner than see you his 
wife, I would see you perish in your bloom like a 
rifled rose, and follow you tothe grave. Encour- 
age him no further, or my curse shall be upon 
you to the last breath of my life.” 

Caroline, at these words, burst into tears and 
fled to her chamber. She knelt down, uttered a 
prayer, and indulged for a long time in weeping. 
The truth was, Caroline loved Frank the first 
moment she saw him, still more when on his 
knee before her he told his love; and the adverse 
will of her father, instead of checking had in- 
creased her affection, proving that true love ne- 
ver did run smooth. The transactions of the 
past moment were now before her, and she 
mused long and earnestly on the unexpected cir- 
cumstance which had thus broken in so suddenly 
on her peaceful bosom. She had never until 
now known the agonies of love; and at the same 
moment that she thought of the feeling which 
Morton had excited in her bosom, she also 
thought of the destiny that awaited it. With a 
heart filled with contending emotions she retired 
to her pillow, but “tired nature’s sweet re- 
storer”’ came not soon ; for 


He, like the world, his ready visit pays 

Where fortune smiles—the wretched he forsakes ; 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 

And lights on lids unsu!lied with a tear. 


When sleep did seal up the fountain of her tears. 
it was only to dream of Morton, kneeling before 
her, while the angry denunciations of her father 
thundered in her ears. , 
Nor less perplexed was the gay and gallanl 
Frank. Pacing the floor of hischamber. he - 
lamenting the unhappy circumstance, that the 
father of the woman he most loved should be the 
enemy of his family. He now remembered <a 
ing heard his father execrate the name ° 
Churchill, and felt that he was placed hanes 
two fires, without the hope of escape. Yet wet 
destiny urged to the determination of pursuing 
his darling object in spite of every obstacle - 
every opposition. With this fixed determma! 
he sank into the arms of sleep. pom 
The .next day Frank arose feeble and csp 
rited. The first thing was to seek consolation '® 
a draught of spirit, and to drown his cares 11 
exhilirating influence. He thought not Dow 
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the language of his friend Dick, though he was 
fulfilling it to the very letter. He went to his 
office, but study had departed from him; and he 
sat down to write to Caroline, with the hope that 
he should soon know his fate. He commenced 
thus :— 

“ My heart’s idol— 

Tell me in truth what hour I shall see you, and 
unfold to you the secret hopes of my soul. I know 
that your father and mine are deadly enemies; 
but why should you and I be the less dear to 
each other on that account? For you 1 will risk 
all, and brave the vengeance of a thousand 
fathers—are you preparedtodothesame? Will 
you sacrifice a risk for him who would lay down 
his life for you?—In one word, dearest Caroline, 
will you obey the tyranny of your father and re- 
sign me to dark despair, or will you fly to the bo- 
som that beats only for you? Answer me imme- 
diately, if you value the happiness which is now 
placed in your hands. Yours eternally, 

Francis Morton.” 


For some time Frank sought an opportunit 
to convey the letter to Caroline, and at length 
succeeded by bribing the servant, who alone had 
access to her mistress. Time passed away, and 
Frank waited impatiently her answer; but, for 
a week,it came not. He was on the point of 
writing another, when the same servant put pri- 
vately in his hand a letter, which he was told was 
from Caroline’s own fairhand. With eagerness 
he opened it, and read the following :— 
“ Respected Sir,— 

lf fer me you bear the slightest affection,—if 
for my happiness you entertain the least regard, 
I conjure you, by that affection and regard, to 
write tome no more. If to know that 1 am not 
insensible to your merit, can alleviate any dis- 
quietude in your mind, you are assured of the 
fact, that I shall not forget you. But, by the 
love you bear me, I conjure you not to write to 
me again; for there is a barrier between us, 
which can never be surmounted,—an impassable 
gulf, on the other side of which we can never 
hope to meet. Adieu. CAROLINE.” 


Frank read this letter with a heaving heart. 
Again and again he read it, and at each time 
took a draught from the goblet beside him. Still 
lhe was more and more perplexed. He knew not 
what course to pursue; for he felt that he was 
placed in a labyrinth, the dark path of which be 
could never trace to its outlet. If he continued, 
and cheated the father of Caroline, by seeing her 
clandestinely, yet he could never hope to con- 
Summate his hopes; for his own father was to 
contend against, whe would, in all probability, 
cut himoff withashilling. ‘Thussituated, Frank 
knew not what todo. His hours passed languid- 
ly and sadly away; and that which once gave 
um pleasure was now insipid. He must seek 
amusement in something; and as he found exhili- 
ration in liquor, his draughts became more fre- 
quent; and being highly excited he was prevailed 
Upon to follow a number of blacktlegs to the bil- 
lard room and card table. It was the first time 
‘¢ had ever permitted himself todo so, and would 
not have done so now had he not been excited 
y ardent spirits. But he reasoned with himself 
thus: in = here I do it voluntarily, and I 
31 
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can, consequently, have the’same liberty to quit 
it when [ please. It is only on an extraordinary 
occasion that I do so; Iam unhappy, but I shall 
not always beso. Frank was too young tohave 
felt the force of habit—he knew not that, at eve- 
ry repetition, habit would load his limbs with an 
added and heavier chain. There he played and 
won, to his astonishment, though he was unprac- 
tised in the game. Elated with success and the 
novelty of gaming, lie required but little persua- 
sion to taste the foaming goblet, the consequence 
of which was, that ere midnight he was, for the 
first time in his life, miserably intoxicated. 
Frank awoke next morning with a confused 
recollection of the past. Horrible were his feel- 
ings. Sick, with eyes suffused with blood, and 
with debilitated limbs he reluctantly arose. The 
words of his friend now came freshly to his me- 
mory. What achange had a singlecircumstance 
effected! Another dose of the liquid poison of 
distilled damnation, was necessary to invigorate 
his shattered nerves. He then opened his pock- 
et book, with the expectation of finding a large 
roll of bank notes; for he remembered only the 
transactions of the first part of the evening, but 
to his astonishment he found only one half dollar, 
which was hid in the folds of a letter. He had 
carried fifty dollars with him, and now could not 
recal the least recollection of its loss. Still more 
was he perplexed when he attempted to draw 
his gold watch from his pocket, and found it 
gone. This grieved him, for it was a present 
with which he was never to part. His father 
discovered his first essay at gambling, in asking 
the time of day, but did not reprove him; for he 
was one of those who believe that experience 
will correct the errors of youth. Heshould have 
remembered, that none are so inveterate in - 
bling as those whose heads have grown orevtion 
the indulgence. So it is with all other habits; 
the propensity increases by indulgence, till fre- 
quent repetition makes life irksome without it. 
The morning of which I speak was the first 
morning of May, and Frank strolled into the 
fields and meadows, to reflect on the past and to 
wear off the ennui which pressed upon his soul. 
Parties of pleasure were seen inevery direction, 
seeking flowers. Frank wandered listlessly 
along by the banks of-a clear stream, overhung 
by large oaks, the roots of which formed rude 
seats, and there suddenly be caught the glimpse 
of a female form, half reclining beneath an aged 
oak. The next moment he was near the spot, 
and his heart beat audibly as he caught a glance 
from the dark and exquisite eye of Caroline 
Churchill. She arose in confusion, and, after 
stating that she had strayed from her company, 
prepared to rejoin her companions; but Frank 
determined not to be so easily eluded. He seized 
her hand and poured forth a torrent of protesta- 
tions, declaring that if she rejected his addresses 
death was the only consolation; that his happi- 
uess, his prospects—nay, even his life were in 
her hands ; and that to her he bowed as the arbi- 
tress of his fate. But when he spoke of their ad- 
verse loves,—of the unhappy situation in which 
he was placed, and the sacrifices he was pre- 
pared to make for her sake, bis language touched 
her heart, and the beautiful girl melted into tears, 
nor longer had power to struggle in the arms of 
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Frank. He knew that now was his moment, and 
with all the eloquence of which he was master, 
he conjured her to permit him to see her when- 
ever opportunity should permit. For a long 
time the fear of, and the affection she bore to her 
father, prevailed; but as he pressed her small 
white hand, gazed into her melting eyes, and 
poured forth the language of affection, love tri- 
umphed, and she promised,—she did more: she 
determined, in her own mind, that she would 
sacrifice every thing for the only man she had 
ever loved. Long and tenderly did they com- 
mune ga in that lone solitude ; and it was 
not until the sun had nearly gained the zenith, 
that Frank released her hand, at the borders of 
the village. 

It was fortunate, or unfortunate for Frank, 
that the father of Caroline was often absent from 
home. The servant being bribed, he thus had 
an opportunity of seeing Caroline several times 
a week. During many months they thus met 
and communed together. The father of Frank, 
who had discovered his passion, and threatened 
to disown him if he married her, now died sud- 
denly. Frank thus found himself in possession 
of a handsome little fortune, and felt himself at 
liberty to act as he pleased. Churchill was ab- 
sent in Philadelphia, and Frank sought his fair 
mistress, with the hope of learning from her lips 
that she had agreed to his proposals; but, con- 
trary to expectation, he found her m tears. He 
had entered the room unseen and unheard by 
Caroline, and beheld her reclining on the sofa, 
her head resting upon her white hand, and large 
tears glittering like gems on her cheeks, blushing 
with the rose. 

Frank, with a manly boldness advanced, took 
her hand in his, and knelt before her. 

“Tell me,” said he, with an agitated heart, 
* best and most beloved of womankind, what de- 
termination has been the result of your long and 
tearful reverie ?” 

Caroline hid her face upon his shoulder, while 
her bosom beat violently, but answered not. 

“ Tell me,” he continued, “ nor longer conceal 
your resolyes. Have you determined to yield to 
the unjust tyranny of a father, and thus doom me 
to despair and ruin, or to fly to the arms of him 
who can never cease to love you while his heart 
continues to beat ?” 

“ He is not cruel,” said Caroline, mournfully; 
for she dearly loved her father—* his only wish 
is to secure my happimess, however mistaken he 
may be in the means he employs.”’ 

** Be it so,” returned Frank; “ but has he ac- 
complished his wish ? Or why those tears—”’ 

** Oh no, sir, he has not,” exclaimed the un- 
happy Caroline, “ | am far from being happy.” 

” sp hy not so, dearest. A fixed determina- 
tion only is necessary to make you blest, and to 
make me the happiest of men. Now is the mo- 
ment to ly—a moment lest may prove to you a 
life of misery, and to me an early tomb. 1 have 


a sufficiency even should your father discard us, 
and there are treasures in my heart you can 
never exhaust.” 
“Oh! speak not of forgiveness, exclaimed 
Caroline, “ my father will never forgive me.” 
As she spoke these ominous words, she fell 
upon Frank’s bosom and burst inte tears. 
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“ Oh no, he will never forgive me—his curse 
will follow me so long as life endures.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Frank, attempting tz soothe 
her, “he can never be so cruel to so dutiful q 
daughter, and toso lovely a girl. We will both 
seek his presence, kneel before him, and beg his 
forgiveness, reminding him that he once forsook 
his parents for the woman he loved.” 

The enthusiastic youth never ceased till he 
had won the fair Caroline to his clandestine 
measure. It here becomes necessary to inform 
the reader that, at the death of Morton, a very 
respectable gentleman, of the Friends’ Society, 
had been commissioned the guardian and adviser 
of Frank, who had not quite reached the age the 
law prescribes for manhood, though in every 
other respect he bore the characteristics. The 
old gentleman observed that Frank was too fre- 
quent in his libations of late, and knew the 
cause. 

“Thee had better leave off thy drinking in 
time, Francis, ere it prove thy eternal ruin.” 

“| have been accustomed to moderate drink- 
ing from my childhood,” returned Frank, a lit- 
tle offended, “and my father, who did the same, 
encouraged it.” 

“ Ah,” said the old man, “then he was to 
blame ; for, if thee will believe me, there is dan- 
ger even in the tasting of it. I followed the 
same practice in my youth, full of the confidence 
that it would not grow upon me, but it did; and 
even now I dare not taste it. ‘Though thee may 
drink it for many years in moderation, yet, at 
last, it will the more deceive thee. Many have 
been led away by it, even when they were re- 
solving in their own minds that it never should 
doso. Depend upen it, Francis, there is no sate- 
ty in it, and it will seduce thee to things from 
which thou would’st start with horror in thy so- 
ber moments.” 

Frank thought of his gambling propensity, and 
bit his lips in agonized silence. 

“‘The approach of habit,” continued the old 
man, “is hike the motion of the wheels ina watch. 
You cannot perceive their motion, yet they are 
regularly advancing round. So habit impercep- 
tibly steals upon us, and we are not aware of its 
progress and our danger till too late.” 

‘But I do not drink to exeess,” said Frank, 
thinking of his night of gambling. f 

“ But thee will do it, so sure as thou livedst, if 
thou dost continue to drink it all. How many 
will tell thee that they knew not the danger 
when they began; and how many will tell thee 
that no one could bave persuaded them that they 
would ever have drank to exess.” ; 

The old man’s reasoning was too severe {0 
Frank, and he suddenly made an excuse toleave 
the room. When our passions and propensities 
will not let us follow advice, it is disagreeable 
us. That night a four wheeled carriage W® 
seen to stop at the bacix of Churchill's garden, 
and a young man seen cautiously to enter the 
house. In another moment Frank was see? 
bearing on his arm the almost fainting form 
the am‘able Caroline Churchill. She wept as" 
her heart would break, and frequently cried out 
* Oh! my father! my father !” j 

In a few moments the carriage drove off, “ay 
Frank held the weeping girl in his 21™*; al 
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tempting to soothe her grief. About the middle 
of the next day Churchill returned home, and 
had sourpely time to enquire for his daughter, 
ere the newly married pair appeared at the door. 
Frank bore his beautiful bride up the steps, full 
of the idea that they would be forgiven; but Ca- 
roline knew her father and dreaded the result. 
Her face was pale as that of a statue, and she 
advanced tremblingly. They entered the room 
where the enraged father was, and bowed before 
him, imploring his forgiveness as he expected to 
be forgiven. ; ; : 

“ Never,” exclaimed he, violently, * will I for- 
give you while life remains. Go, have brats and 
starve, for never again shall yon cross the 
threshold of this house, as my daughter. I dis- 
own you; for I trusted in the honour of your 
word and you have deceived me. Though I 
once loved you better than self, I now hate you, 
—go, and my eternal curse fe with you both.” 

Caroline screamed and fell to the floor ere her 
husband could fly to save her. Churchill called 
a servant to carry her out of the house, who 
rudely approached. 

“ Dare, villain, to touch her, either thou or thy 
heartless master, and this hand shall reach your 
heart,’ exclaimed Frank, gee. in their gaze 
a glittering dagger. He raised the fainting 
Caroline and bore her in his arms from the 
house, while the scowl of the infuriated father 
followed him. Reseated in the carriage, she 
was conveyed to the house of a distant relative 
of Frank, in the country. Here she was gra- 
dualiy restored to consciousness and apparent 
happiness by the attentions of her husband, who 
seemned to worship her. 

Time passed on, and Frank was soon known 
as one of the ablest attorneys in the state ; his 
business increased, and he found himself happi- 
ly situated with a wife lovely beyond her sex, 
and whose beauty was the admiration of all who 
saw her. Continued prosperity, however, has 
proved the bane of thousands; and it worked a 
change in Frank. Flushed with success,-and 
elated with the pride of having triumphed over 
the curse of his father-in-law, who had never re- 
laxed in his hatred and persecution, Frank 
drank still more frequently, and often visited the 
secret hells of gambling. Worse than all, he 
had won a thousand dollars, which led him on to 
greater risks. But there was a famous blackleg, 
who was only baiting and making more sure of 
ais victin. ‘The gentle Caroline, whose intense 
love blinded her to the faults of her husband, 
knew nothing of his fatal career, though he was 
dlten absent half the night. He always had an 
excuse ready, and she, heavenly, devoted crea- 
lure, was ready to forgive. She had noticed his 
drinking, but he preached so much concerning 
the moderate use of liquor, that her fears were 
hot excited; for she believed that it was impos- 
sible for so good a husband to do wrong. ‘Thus 
Was she happy in the care of her two children, a 
beautiful boy and a girl, and seldom wept, save 
When she thought of the cruelty of her father.— 
Her husband’s increasing fortune and respecta- 
bility, had healed the wound of her disobedience, 
waa she looked forward to years of calm tranquil- 
‘ty and pleasure. But, alas ! how soon are our 
‘ondest hopes and brightest anticipations blasted. 


THE MODERATE DRINKER. 


| children. 
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For several days Caroline had noticed a cloud 
gathering on the brow of him, whose slightest 
grief was an agony toher. She sought to know 
the cause, but he persuaded her that it was her 
own fancy, in her anxiety for his happiness, yet 
he sighed in his sleep, and mournfully mentioned 
the loved name of Caroline. Three nights af- 
ter, he came home at midnight, deeply intoxicat- 
ed, and informed his wife that he had lost every 
dollar in his possession. Caroline,who had been 
watching over the cradle of her child, sprang to 
her feet with an agonized look, and cried out— 
“Oh! the curse cf my father is upon us,” and 
then sunk upon the floor senseless. What pen 
may depict the agonies that were then working 
in the soul of Frank, as he gazed upon his beau- 
tiful and injured wife, and thought of the babes 
he had beggared! Now, indeed, he saw and felt 
the gradual force of habit, though too late, for 
desperation urged him to drink still more, even 
to drink it over his ruined wife, whose sorrows 
had been occasioned by it. 

Two years of intemperance and gaming passed 
away, and Frank saw himself stripped of every 
thing he possessed, and his wife, the beautiful 
Caroline, pining away in grief. So long as her 
own labour, which was often urged beyond her 
strength, could maintain her family, she refrain- 
ed from asking help from her father. She was 
now removed from the large building her hus- 
band had erected in happier days, to a mean ho- 
vel, and soon found herself forsaken by all those 
who had once visited her. Frank had becomea 
sot, careless alike of every thing but the goblet 
and the gambling tabie. Every thing he cculd 
sell, was sold to gratify his thirst and passion tor 
gaming, even to the gold watch which Caroline 
had once received as a present from her father. 
He borrowed her hard-earned pittance, which 
should have fed her starving children, and drank 
and played it away without remorse. 

“7 will take this gold ring and necklace to 
the jeweller’s,” said Frank, one evening, “* and 
with the money procure some food and clothing 
for the children.” 

Caroline burst into tears ; for the ring her hus- 
band had given her on the night he prevailed 
upon her to fly with him, and the necklace was 
the darling legacy of her sainted mother, which 
she had intended, in like manner, to leave to her 
daughter. Frank staggered out to the jeweller, 
while the unhappy Caroline knelt down by the 
side of her child’s cradle, and wept and prayed 
alternately for her husband’s return to virtue.— 
Lorg she waited for his return; but she waited 
in vain. He had received half the value of the 
jewels, and determined to risk it ona game, after 
having spent a portion for liquor. His children 
at home, who had been sleeping, from hunger 
awoke,and were crying to their cher for bread. 
Caroline wrung her hands with agony, and pre- 
pared herself to go to her father and beg for her 
She met many in the street who had 
once considered her smile an honor, but they 
passed on without speaking. Her heart nearly 
failed her as she entered the house in which she 
received the curse of her father, but she pressed 
on. What will not a mother do for hersuffering 
children? She entered the parlour unseen, 
where her father lay upon a splendid crimson 
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sofa. She burst into tears and fell upon her 
Kknees before hiin. 

“ Oh! my still honoured and beloved father, 
give me food for my starving children. I implore 
you not for myself, but for those who are dearer 
to me than life. Oh! refuse not—” 

She could say no more, for tears choked her 
utterance, and she only fixed upon him her beau- 
tiful eyes, expressive of affection and supplica- 
tion. 

** When I pronounced a curse upon your diso- 
bedience,” said the father, ‘I bade you never 
cross the threshold of my house. I sufficiently 
warned you of the consequences, ere you gave 
your hand to a worthless scoundrel, and now! bid 
you again to go and starve, for you are no longer 
my child, and shall never receive one farthing 
from me. Go.” 

Caroline’s pale cheek kindled at the epithet of 
worthless scoundrel, but grief for her children 
subdued the impulse of her heart, and she was 
proceeding again to implore her father, in the 
name of God, in the name of her dead mother, 
and of her own children, when Churchill rang 
the bell violently for a servant to conduct her 
out. Caroline rose,and weeping convulsive went 
out to return to her suffering children, that had 
fasted all day. 

“Thank God, there are few such fathers,’ 
said a gentleman, who had been standing at the 
window. “ If you will accept it, madam, here is 
a sufficiency for your childrens’ wants, at pre- 
sent.” 

This gentleman was Dick, the water drinker, 
and old friend of Frank. He had loved Caro- 
line himself, which was the reason that he did not 
introduce him toher. Dick had leda sober life, 
and was on the high road to fortune and respec- 
tability. Though Caroline had rejected his ad- 
dresses he pitied her, and used every means to 
restore her husband and render her happy.— 
Every means, however, failed; and Caroline, 
through poverty and grief, wasted away. One 
day in November, a number of officers entered 
their hut in search of her husband. Despair in 
a moment seized her, for she feared the worst. 
She demanded their business, and was told that 
her husband had been discovered in forging the 
signature of Caroline’s father, to a considerable 
amount; and that they had come to arrest him. 
At this moment the silver cord snapped, and Ca- 
roline became a broken hearted wife. She 
swooned, fell into the cradle, and when a neigh- 
bour came in and raised her, it was found that 
her youngest child had perished beneath her 
weight. She was conveyed to bed, where she 
lay a long time the very picture of death. Frank 
was arrested in the gambling room, with his mo- 
ney before him, and conveyed to prison. Caro- 
line came to her senses and discovered that, un- 
consciously, she had destroyed her child. The 
next morning it was found that she had, in the 
night, risen, crawled to the corpse of her child, 
and died. Her arms were enfolded round it, 
and her lips pressed upon those of her child.— 
Thus perished the heart broken mother, a vic- 
tim to moderate drinking. When Churchill 
heard the affecting story of his daughter’s death, 
all the father came upon him; and over her life- 
less form he wept—but weptinvain. The beau- 





THE MOTHER’S DECISION™TO IMOGINE. 








tiful creature had ceased to suffer. Many a 
tearful eye was seen at the grave of the heart. 
broken mother and her child. Many a father 
looked on and sighed. 

The fate of Frank is soon told. He lingered 
out a few miserable years in the penitentiary 
stung by remorse and galled by regret. He had 
ever loved Caroline, but habit fixed her chain 
upon him, and he found it hard to break. A 
lock of Caroline’s hair was the only memento he 
had of her in prison. He died withit in his hand. 
Remorse cut him off in early life. 

Churchill, as an atonement for his cruelty 
took the boy Caroline left, with the determina. 
tion of educating him, and to lead him ina path 
more happy than that which his father had trod, 
The convict sleeps in the same church yard with 
Caroline. MILFORD BARD, 

—p_—— 
ORIGINAL. 


THE MOTHER’S DECISION, 
BY MRS. H. M. DODGE. 


Theirs was a melancholy pledge, 
A dark and bitter token, 

Of joys which never could return— 
Of hearts by sorrow broken! 

They gazed upon the seal of wo, 
With red and tearless eye, 

And bosoms throbbing deep and wild 
With speechless agony! 


Is this the gift? Aye, is this alJ 
A mother’s heart could bring 
For her own cherished, worshipp’d child—- 
Its proudest offering ? 
All—is it all ?—a seal of wo~ 
A stern command to part! 
Ah, mother, didst thou never weigh 
The treasures of the heart? 





Unhappy mother, wretched child, 
Your days of joy are o’er; 

Maternal pride and filial love 
Can never mingle more! 

That stern command, that dark decree, | 
Has seal’d her gloomy fate; | 

And Calvary’s holy voice of love, ( 
Alone shall quell her hate. 

Philadelphia, June 20th, 1833. } 
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TO IMOGINE.=A Fragment: U 


O, thou art bright and beautiful as aught on earth can de, 
And doubly dear, fair Imogine, I feel thou art to me; 
Thy young glad voice sounds joyously—I love its ve 0 
tone— a 
Its rich melodious cadences are like to music's ow2- to 


Thy golden hair, laburnur like, falls o’er thy beauteos 
brow, 

And hangs, in rich luxuriance, down the graceful neck of 

Snow ; re 

And thou hast yet a beaming eye—a fair and rosy cheek cu 

Whose light and crimson, to the soul, most eloquently ed 

speak ; 2 Bu 

Thy form is faultless, and thy face is beautifully fa— 

An index of a perfect mind, more lasting and more rare 

oscak 
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PERPETUAL YOUTH. 


| saw lately, in a newspaper, the death of “ Miss 
Elizabeth B ” ‘The history of this singular indi- 
vidual was so extraordinary, that I cannot forbear 
communicating such portions of it to the ladies of my 
acquaintance, as come within my recollection. It has 
the advantage of being authentic, if not interesting— 
for the facts which I shall relate are notoriously true. 

If vou have ever stopped at the little old anterevolu- 
tionary city of A , on your pilgrimage to Mount 
Vernon, perhaps I can recall her to your recollection, 
by her small, light, perpendicular form, her testeful 
dress, her girl-like trip, her laughing blue eye, golden 
ringlets, smooth, delicately tinted cheek, coral lips, 
pearly teeth, rounded neck, small handsome feet, slim 
waist, beautiful bust, graceful motion, perfect mouth, 
and--in short, I have no doubt, you fell in love with 
her. 1 think Isaw you one day, standing upon New- 
ton’s steps, watching her little form as it flitted in and 
out, of the shops, on King-street, and heard you say 
she was more like a real sylph, than any thing you had 
ever seen. 

Well, sir, if I had told you that this little fairy was 
seventy-five years old, you would not have believed 
but that 1 was joking ; but nevertheless, I should have 
spoken nothing but the nakedtruth. Long before the 
revolutionary war—oh, she must have been older, for 
at that time she was the belle of Williamsburg, the 
toast of Norfolk, and the barbacue of all that part of 








Virginia. Colonel H. whom Mrs. H. allows to be sixty- | 


PERPETUAL YOUTH-——THOUGHT. 





fie years old, told me that when a boy, his uncle, old | 


\\ tham H, of King and Queen, was near getting into 
a uel on her account, with Major S. who died some 
yeursago, of old age- In fact, there is no telling how 
oid she was; her origin is not recorded. Like that 
ot ihe pyramids, it rests solely upon tradition. My good 
sity she must have been more than seventy-five when 
you fellin love with her. 

At the time of the capture of Cornwallis, she was in 
love with a young midshipman of the British navy, by 


+ 


the name ot Gimbold, who made a narrow escape by 
jumping into James’ river. After this, she remained 
single, in spite of various offers from several genera- 
tions of men, down to the present time. Many are 
the hearts and souls, which, like Hajji Baba's, have 
become roast-meat for her sake. But the citadel of 
her affections remained firm. In vain was the 1aw 
recruit and the old veteran brought against it; the 
wail was closed up with the “ English dead.” Her 
heart was in the bottom of James’ river, with Thomas 
Gimbold. 

_ But the most melancholy part of her death is, that 
the mystery of perpetual rejuvenescence has died with 
her. ‘The whole case clearly proves, that a woman 
can keep a secret; and it establishes beyond a doubt, 
that she can make scientific discoveries. Nay, more, 
. proves that a woman can act upon principle, for had 
sie disclosed her secret of eternal youth, the world 
would have been turned upside down. In the history 
ofa woman, an epoch, dreadful to imagine, would have 
arisen, We should not, thenceforth, have been able 
'0 distinguish our grandmothers, whom we may not 
marry. We should have fallen in love with our great- 


aunts 


‘its. The old ladies, having more art than the 
young, would have had adecided advantage over them. 
~~ queen of May, might have had her great great-grand- 
others, for maids of honour. Weshould have had no 
‘espect for the aged. A bachelor, who had no parti- 
~, et fancy for octogenarians, would have been oblig- 
“'0 pray the gods tor help to enable him to distin- 
oe them, and strength to resist their charms. When 
Nuh himself the happy bridegroom of blooming 
nr tor, he would suddenly have found himself’ the 
Bar pamate stepfather of five successive generations. 
“Mt 4 will not dwell on the picture. It is sufficient, 
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that Miss Betsey had the skill to discover, the con- 
stancy to preserve so dangerous a secret; and she had 
her reward. She flourished in eternal youth. But 
like all great public benefactors, her motives and cha- 
racter were misunderstood, her memory was bitterly 
execrated by the old rffaids of the Old Dominion.— 
Even when alive she did not escape persecution. I 
have, when a boy, seen very respectable ladies of my 


aunt Abigail’s acquaintance, work themselves up into | 


a perfect agony, in speaking of her. “She paints,” said 
Miss Coldcream; “she powders,” observed Miss Starch; 
“she has a false face,” exclaimed Miss Looking-glass ; 
“she sleeps in kid gloves,” shouted Miss Whalebone ; 
“she blankets herself,” shrieked Miss Magnesia, ; 
“* but her lips,” said Miss Vermillion ; “ and her neck,” 
said Miss Powderpuff. Here Miss Whalebone fell 
into hysterics, and Miss Coldcream began to foam at 
the mouth; Miss Starch fainted. At length Miss 
Looking-glass, after a little reflection, spoke up; “ I’m 
determ.ned,” said she, “to find it out, if key-holes will 
serve my purpose; she shall come to my house and 
take the blue room, and keep it afortnight; and then,’ 
said she, whilea buzz of applause went round the room, 
“then we shall be mistresses of the greatest invention 
that female ingenuity ever discovered. ‘Then shail the 
whole army of bachelors yield, and the glorious com- 
pany of unmarried men be subdued. Then shal] our 
sex be respected, admired, adored!” Her enthusiasm 
was contagious. Miss Starch forgot her dignity, and 
clapped her hands. Miss Vermillion absolutely co- 
loured; Miss Powdervuff, for the first tume in her life, 
showed her teeth, and Miss Whalebone, to my aston- 
ishment, capered about the room like a frolicsome 
child. But the secret was never discovered. Miss B. 
always dressed and undressed within the bed-curtains, 
At last, the opimon was advanced by Dr. Brown, 
that she changed her skin every spring, and that fur- 
ther inquiry was useless. Many thought this a ruse ot 
the doctor’s to keep his professional faith inviolate. 
But as he happens to be stil alive, 1 will say no more 
upon that subject. ‘He knows all about it! said Miss 
Looking-glass, ‘the vile wretch attend:d her through 
her last sickness. But he is an old bachelor, what can 
you expect of him?” fi 
Alas, poor Miss Betsey! she fought long and man. 
fully agaist time, but the old tyrant has conquered her 
atlast. Peace be to her shades! Ifever I go back 
to Virginia, I shall surely make a visit to the spot, to 
see what the stone-cutter has put upon her tomb. 
stone.— West. Monthly Mag. 
ee 
Written for the Casket. 
THOUGHT. 
Oh! ’tis sweet to think when all is fled 
Before the step of pride and scorn; @ 
When friendship’s sunny smile is deat 
And earth is drear, and hearts forlorn : 
’Tis sweet to think one heart is true, 
Which poverty can ne’er subdue. 







*Tis sweet to think, when grief and tears 
Have been our fuod alone for years; 
One heart alone, ’mid thorns and ill, 
Will brave the storm and love us still: 
’Tis sweet to think, when world forsakes, 
One heart is true, e’en though it breaks. 


’Tis sweet to think, when friends below 
Look cold and drear, who once have smiled; 
Though tempests how] and rude winds blow, 
We find the eye we love, still mild: 
*Tis sweet to think, though all should fly, 
One heart will love us ’ti!l we die. 
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GERMAN CONFEDERATION OF ROBBERS. 


The members were bound to the society by the 
most tremendous oaths, which they were rarely tempt- 
ed to break, well knowing that an invisible dagger 
hung over their heads, be was sure to descend 

even on a suspicion of their falsehood. A miserable 
wretch who had been taken by the police, and secure- 
ly lodged in a dungeon, once revealed, in the agonies 
of his terror, the rendezvous of his chief, the famous 
Picard. The next night, while reflecting in horror 
that, even by his treachery, he had probably been una- 
ble to save his life, he heard his name pronounced in a 
whisper: andlooking up, saw an arm passed between 
the iron bars of the window. 

“Who art thou?” inquired the robber trembling. 

“Thy master—Picard ; I have ventured my life, as 
in duty bound, to set thee at liberty!” In a few mi- 
nutes his irons were sawed off, and one of the bars 
wrenched from the window-frame ; and, following his 
conductor, he scaled the walls, and scented the free 
air of the neighbouring forest. ‘The band were read 
to receive them, drawn up in a semicircle, and stand- 
ing under arms, in a dead silence. Their delivered 
comrade was placed in the middle. 

“ Schleichener !”’ said the chief, addressing him with 
the slang epithet for traitor; “didst thou imagine that 
the word of treason would be unheard by Picard, be- 
cause it was whispered in the depths of a dungeon ?— 
Die, coward, in thy guilt !” 

“Mercy, mercy !” cried the wretch, as the pistol 
touched his ear. ‘ Give me death, but let it be in bat- 
tle! Lead me, on this very night, were it to the attack 
sd an army, and let me die upon the bayonets of the 

oe! 

.“Tt must not be,” said Picard calmly; “thou art 
unworthy of the death of the brave. Comrades! shall 
the laws of the band be set aside in favour of a hound 
like this?” 

“No!” growled the deep stern voice of the lieuten- 
ant; andthe word was echoed by some in cruelty, by 
many in dismay, till it died away like a prolonged 
groan in the forest. The white Tins of the coward 
closed at the sound; and a bullet passing through his 
brain at the same moment, quieted his fears forever. 

Another story is told at Aix-la-Chapelle, which does 
not satisfy quite so well one’s ideas of retributive jus- 
tice. A fine young man of that city was enrolled as 
an apprentice by the ferocious J ikjak of Mersen, and 
awaited impatiently the commands of his chief, being 
desirous not only of distinguishing himself in the career 
to which his follies had driven him, but of obtaining 
money enough to enable him to marry his sweetheart. 
It is not known whether his weakness was owing to 
lovef@pewine, or both together; but, unhappily, he di- 

le evening, the secret of his destiny to the 
1; and the next morning he was called by 
erson, to accompany him in an expedition. 
The youth followed more in shame than in fear; in- 
wardly resolving to make upforhis harmless treason by 
gaining that day a character for courage which should 
command the respect of the band. 

And yet, as he followed his mute and gloomy con- 
ductor, a misgiving at mes, came over him. ‘There 
were numerous other apprentices, he knew, in Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and in the villages through which they pass- 
ed. What kind of enterprise, then, could the renown- 
ed chieftain contemplate, in which he desired the as- 
sistance of only a single unknown, untried individual ? 
The young man shivered as they entered the black 
shade of a forest; but, when his conductor stopped 
suddenly at a new-made pit, resembling a grave, his 
8 knocked together, and the hair rose upon his 
read. 

“Perjured traitor!” said the chief, “say thy pater- 


noster, for thou must die !” 
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| Meantime Lady Lynch frequently expresse 








“I deserve death,” replied the apprentice, “yet try 
me once again. ‘To-morrow the girl will be my wife 
and we shall remove—far from on friends and ae. 
gon gay aaa youcommand! Only try me! 

am as brave as thou!” . 

“Thou hast broken the laws of the band, and there. 
fore thou must die! Down on thy knees!—down!™ 
and with one herculean arm he bent him, by main 
force, to the earth, while with the other he raised a 
hatchet above his head. 

“ Only hear me !”— 

“Reprobate! wilt thou die without a prayer?” The 
ovth submitted ; and by the time the word “Amen,” 
ad fairly passed his lips, the iron was deep in his brain, 

— Robber of the Rhine. 
_—— 
TALE OF A CONJURER. 


For persons who are pleased with the supematural 
we add the following from “Oonagh Lynch,” a new 
London publication. 

“Sir Patrick presented some jewels of value to his 
bride ; and when she had admired them and thanked 
him, he drew forth a small flat ebony case, and said, 
I have yet another gift to make you, of more value, 
which woah not confound with the trifles you have 
received: it has been the most esteemed of our pos. 
sessions for some generations back. It has been given 
always by the head of our house to his bride, and 
preserved withthe utmost care. ‘There is, added he, 
smiling, ‘some superstitious tale, which I forget at. 
tached to it. I give it you, and shall be really grieved 
if you lose it.’ The case contained a most curious 
and magnificent rosary of gold and ename', with pre. 
cious stones and large pearls interspersed ; the work. ; 
manship as beautiful as the materials weie precious. 
Anastasia readily promised to preserve it all her life, 
and caused a cabinet to be constructed, three sides ot 
which were glass, on the fourth the rosary and all the 
jewels of value she possessed were suspended, and 
visible, though locked up. This cabinet accompanied 
her in all her journeys. Sir Patrick, previous to the 





~ 


Revolution, had sometimes been intrusted with secret 
missions to the court of France, where he was always : 
well received, and Lady Iynch, who was very beaut- i 
ful, much admired. On the last of these occasions 1 
they remained some months at Paris; and among the P 
persons who frequented their hotel was a young h 
Italian abbe, who was remarkably clever and agrees- b 
ble and made himself extremely useful. He knew a 
where every thing was to be found, and its price; t 
where every body lived, and who they were. He fe i 
ticularly shone when a fete was to be given ; he plan- y 
ned the preparations, and saw to their execution, d: 
short, he began by pleasing, and ended by being neces be 
sary. One day Lady Lynch accosted him with anat “ 
of anxiety, very unusual to her fair face: ‘Ah, Mr. th 
Vabbe,’ said she, ‘I must confide a circumstance 10 in 

ou which distresses me more than I can descrbe ~ 
My beautiful rosary has been stolen from my cabine Li 
—see the glass in that side has been broken, andit's wi 





gone! I have looked every where, and so hasty 
maid ; I cannot learn how it has gone ;—and how ce 
Llook Sir Patrick in the face? he will be so ang'y: 
—He returns from Versailles the day after to-moro¥: 













What shall Ido? Ido not like to proclaim my a tra 
and apply to the police, in the hope I may find it wit ‘ he 
out Sir Patrick knowing that it ever was missite lar 


The abbe expressed his satislae- 
tion at her having had recourse to him, and undertoe 
the affair with great readiness, though he had * 
two days to dedicate to the search; on the thin . 
was to proceed to Italy on affairs of the greatest @ i 
ment. He assured Lady Lynch that, if her Lat 


were still in Paris, he thought he should seen 


What shall I do? 
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maid the anxiety she felt that the rosary might be re- 
covered. ‘The maid, after many of those broken hints 
with which persons who are eager yet fear to make a 
disclosure precede it, at length confessed she knew a 
man who had on similar occasions served persons in 
such circumstances, and proposed Lady Lynch should 
consult him. Anastasia, who was naturally nervous, 
timid, and imaginative, though fearful, was curious, and 
resolved to consult the conjuror, it it could be done 
privately, for she feared the ridicule of her husband and 
friends. Her maid made the necessary arrangements ; 
and late in the evening Anastasia, dressed in the 
clothes of her attendant, who accompanied her, pro- 
ceeded in a hackney coach, through a number of: irty 
and distant streets, to an obscure house, in a quarter 
with the appearance of which she was entirely unac- 
quainted. Atlength they{descended from the carriage, 
which was desired to wait; and the maid guided Lady 
Lynch through a long narrow alley, terminated by a 
door, where, after ringing, they waited some time for 
admission. An aged negro asked whom they 
wanted; and on the maid replying that they came to 
speak to Mr. Bontemps, the negro rang another bell, 
and leaving them for a few moments, returned with a 
small brass lamp, and preceded them up a gloomy 
stone staircase, where the dust of ages seemed to 
haveaccumulated. Anastasia, as she followed, almost 
repented her curiosity. ‘They arrived at another door, 
at which the negro knocked, and they were immedi- 
ately admitted by a tall man, who asked their com- 
mands. There was nothing very remarkable in the 
appearance of Mr. Bontemps: he was tall and sallow, 
with a keen bold eye, about fifty years of age, express- 
ing himself in a slow distinct manner, civil and calm. 
The maid assumed the office of explanation, and told 
him her friend had lost a rosary of value, and wished 
him to tell her where to seek it. Mr. Bontemps replied, 
he should have pleasure in doing so, but there was a 
poleinety condition to be observed. Anastasia drew 
orth her purse, and presented him with five louis-d’ors. 
‘Though I accept your ladyship’s gift, I shall expect a 
similar sum if I have the good fortune to serve you 
upon this occasion,’ replied Mr. Bontemps. “This is 
not all I exact; you must swear never to reveal to any 
human being your visit to me, and its result.’ Lady 
Lynch, though rather alarmed and surprised at bein 
called by her title, readily promised never to revea 
her visit, and what she should then see, to any human 
ing. “Though I make no doubt of your sincerity 
and resolution, madam,’ said the conjuror, ‘your fideli- 
if to the engagement is of so much importance to me, 
that lam obliged to make it your interest to preserve 
your promise inviolate. Should you betray me, eight 
ays and eight nights from the time you do so, you will 
pay with your life for the indiscretion.’ Anastasia 
willingly, though not without perturbation, agreed to 
the justice of a punishment which she resolved not to 
incur. Mr. Bontemps then drew from a smallshagreen 
case a lancet, with which he slightly touched Lady 
4ynch’s hand, and extracted a drop of blood, into 
Which he dipped a pen, and requested she would write 
the first letter of her baptismal name on a slip of parch- 
ment he presented. She did so. He then desired the 
maid to wait for them, and led Anastasia through a 
ong gloomy passage, hung with spiders’ webs of ex- 
‘raordinary dimension, and only lighted by the lamp 
a bore, toa very large room. On one side hung a 
arge dark curtain of brown stuff. There was no 
uniture except a wooden stool, on which he request- 
the trembling inquirer to seat herself, opposite but 
istance from the curtain. She obeyed; and 
¢ then threw some powder and gums on a small 
rasier of charcoal that was near, but which she had 


hot till then observed. A blue light spread around the 
partment, the brasier burnt with a hissing noise, and 
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Mr. Bontemps flourished a long ebony wand round 
his head, uttering many words in some unknown 
language. He then drew aside the curtain; and the 
smoke from the brasier beginning to subside, Lady 
Lynch beheld, in the niirror, an apartment represented 
which contained an Indian cabinet with folding-doors : 
that on the right hand was open, and she beheld her 
rosary within it; and her friend the abbe writing at a 
table, on which were many parcels! She contem- 
plated the scene for several minutes, when the sorcer- 
er again threw some gums on the brasier, and, when 
the smoke was dissipated the curtain had fallen. Some, 
moments of silence ensued, when Mr. Bontemps said, 
“You have seen, I doubt not, madam, the jewels you 
seek. I know not the person who sat by, but depend 
upon my assurance that they are in his possession. 
ouhave also seen the place where he hasdeposited his 
rize. You must do the rest; and above all, :emem- 
er your promise : if you fail in your part of the engage- 
ment, be certain I shall not forget mine.’ As he pro- 
nounced these words, the countenance of Mr. Bon- 
temps assumed an expression so sinister, and his voice 
sounded so hoarse and sepulchral, that Lady Lynch, 
in much perturbation, reiterated her promise, and de- 
parted, alter having munificently recompensed the 
sorcerer, whose presence she rejoiced to quit. She 
directly ordered the coachman to proceed to the abode 
of the abbe, which she knew from having frequently 
addressed notes of invitation, or containing commis- 
sions for his performance. On arriving there, she 
would not suffer herself to be announced, but ran up 
stairs, closely following the servant. On the door of 
the abbe’s apartment being opened, she found his 
chamber precisely similar to that represented by the 
mirror of Mr. Bontemps! ‘The abbe was sitting ata 
table covered with packets, and between the windows 
stood a black Indian cabinet. He rose in some con- 
fusion at the unexpected visit with which he was hon- 
oured, and with which, at that moment, perhaps he 
would willingly have dispensed. Lady Lynch said, that 
having business in that part of the city, and not choos. 
ing to be seen, she had gone out in a hackney coach, 
which had broken down opposite his door; and that 
knowing he lived there, she had determined to come 
in to ask for a glass of water, and to recover her 
alarm. ‘There is no knowing what construction the 
abbe might have put upon this extraordinary proceed. 
ing of Lady Lyich, had he not been, from the moment 
of her entrance, so pre-occupied and embarrassed, 
that he could with difficulty recollect himself enough 
to call for water, and offer it with an attempt to ex. 
press concern for her alarm. Anastasia seated herself 
ona stool near the cabinet, and after speaking some 
few moments on indifferent subjects, admired — his 
apartments; and, affecting to ae 9 said, looking at 
the cabinet—“This is, no doubt, the repository for your 
billets: I shall look at it.’ The abbe started, and said 
the cabinet contained letters only; and was rising 
from his seat, when Lady Lynch suddenly opened the 
door, and discovered her rosary in the spot correspond- 
ing with that represented in the conjuror’s mirror! 
She took it up, saying—‘Oh! what a trick ! I suspect- 
ed you hada mind to frighten me and really you sue- 
ceeded. In anotherday I should have been quite ill with 
vexation. It was too mischievousof you!’ She con. 
tinued to laugh and reproach him.” 

Sir Patrick returns home, hears of her mysterious 
absence, becomes jealous, and she reveals the secret, 
with great misgivings. : ey 

“In order to distract her attention, he insisted on her 
accompanying him to a great entertainment, which 
was to take place that evening at the hotel of the Eng. 
lish Ambassador, and she unwillingly prepared to ac- 
company him. In spite of her anxiety, she had never 





looked more beautiful than when she prepared to des- 
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cend to her carriage ; and Sir Patrick could not resist 
an exclamation of admiration as he surveyed her ap- 
pearance, while she paused to open a letter which the 
servant had just presented. Lady Lyneh suddenly 
uttered a loud shriek, and fainted. In the confusion 
that ensued, and during the convulsion which she 
underwent for some hours afterwards, the attendants 
knew not what to attribute her strange disorder. Sir 
Patrick sought for the letter which she had received 
at the time, and found only a blank cover, containin 
a small strip of parchment, on which Anastasia ha 
written the first letter of her baptismal name at the 

uest of the sorcerer! Lady Lynch’s complaints 
did not decrease, though her senses returned. ‘The 
attendance of the most skilful physicians was of no 
avail; and though when her agitation subsided, a 
quickened pulse and feverish excitement were the only 
symptoms of malady that could be detected, she grad- 
ually sank, and on the 8th evening from that on which 
the explanation took place with Sir Patrick, she raised 
her head from the pillow, and pointing to the dial of a 
clock which stood opposite to the foot of her bed, she 
sank back and expired !” 


doneepillibietiina 
From the Traveller and Times. 
YOU MUST EXCUSE ME; IT’S MY WAY. 


Dining at the York hotel, where a numerous party 
were assembled, S—R——, the comedian, and several 
of his brothers of the sock and buskin grouped them- 
selves towards the end of the table. 

This arrangement was quickly perceived by one 
of the amateur critics, would-be literaries, who are the 

est of all public companies, indeed of all companies 
mto which they can get admission. Fellows with no 
more brains than a squeezed turnip, and who gabble 
monstrously. 

Now this fellow, who yielded neither in folly nor 
assurance to any of his taste, no sooner perceived the 
arrangement, than he determined [though utterly un- 
known] to make one ofthe party. In this he suc- 
ceeded, was politely received, and all went on well till 
the fruit came on the table. 

He then preluded a discourse, with whichit was 
his evident intention to astonish, if not to enlighten 
his auditors, by one or two gross remarks upon ac- 
tors in general. Against this violation of decorum 
S—R——remonstrated, but in the mildest terms.— 
The remonstrance, however, seemed to take effect. 
He was quiet for a time, and Sam, who is known to 
be one of the best dinner companions in England, 
began as usual to play the first fiddle. 

ndeed, considering the convivial talents of R—— 
we are not susprised he sat still for some hours, when 
the small beer began to phiz, out flew the cork, and 
an explosion took place. Leaning across the table, 
in tones by no means modulated, to the purpose of 
privacy, our would-be thus addressed R “ 

“By God, Mr. R——, you are one of the most fa- 
cetious, and agreeable, pleasant fellows, I ever met in 
my life. (R—— bowed; the room became silent.) 
How is it then that so clever a man can be such a 
damned stupid actor (attention became intent.)—— 
Excuse me; it’s my way. But you are without ex- 
ception, I think, the worst actor lever saw. You 
must excuse me; it’s my way. ‘There’s your famous 
Jerry Sneak ; *tisno more like Jerry Sneak then I 
am. You see [tell you my mind freely. But you 
must excuse me; it’s my way.” 

Thus he went on for a long time, interlarding his 
comments with “you must excuse me; it’s my way,” 
until those present began to suspect Sam intended to 
play Jerry in real life. It is true the critic was one of 
the six-foots ; but Sam was thought to be a man who 
never respected the thews or sinews of an antagonist. 
At length, the discourse being ended, Sam called for 








YOU MUST EXCUSE ME-~—THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 


his hat, and having filled it with the nut-shells he could 
obtain without leaving his seat, he addressed the self. 
created critic. “Pray, Sir, would you be pleased to 
let me have your nut-shells.”-——T hese were accorded 
when Sam finding his hat heaped, placed it on the 
table. Then taking one of the shells betwee, his 
finger and thumb, he discharged it at the tip of the 
critic’s nose, where it took immediate effect. This 
was followed by eight or ten more, in such rapid suc. 
cession, as to preclude for the moment, the possibility 
of a remonstrance. Roused at length, by the 
shower, which Sam never allowed for an instant to 
cease, the fellow roared out, “s’death, Sir, you 
are pelting me with your nut-shells.” “He! he! he! | 
know I am,” savs R——~. “But you must excuse me; it 
ismy way.” The critic now rose from his chair, and 
got into the centre of the room, followed by R—, 
still keeping up a close and well directed fire, as our 
despatches have it. “What is the matter, man. He! 
he! he! you had your way just now, and a very dis. 
agreeable way it was. This is mine and a most dis. 
agreeable one. But you must excuse me;it is my 





way.” 

‘Thus he continued amidst the laughter of all present, 
stopping the fellow’s mouth with a nut-shell every 
time he attempted to speak, till he fairly pelted him 
out of the room, at the door of which he emptied his 
hat upon the critic’s head, exclaiming, “you must ex- 
cuse me; it is my way.” 


eR 


THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 


The mistletoe hung in the castle hall 

The holiy branch shone on the old oak-wall; 
And the Baron’s retainers were blithe any gay, 
And keeping their Christmas holiday; 

The Baron beheld with a father’s pride, 

His beautiful child, young Lovel’s bride; 
While she, with her bright eyes, seemed to be 
The star of the goodly company. 


Oh! the mistletoe bough! Oh! the mistletoe bough! 

“I’m weary of dancing, now,” she cried; 

“Here tarry a moment—I’I] hide—I’ll hide! 

And Lovel, besure thou’rt the first to trace 

The clue to my secret lurking place”—~ 

Away she ran—and her friends began 

Each tower to search, and each nook to scan; 

And young Love! cried, “Oh! where dost thou hide’ 

I'm lonesome without thee, my own dear bride.” 
Oh! the mistletoe bough, &c. 


They sought her that night, and they sought her next day 
And they sought her in vain, when a week passed away! 
In the highest—the lowest—the loneliest spot 
Young Lovel sought wildly—but found her not, 
And years flew by, and their grief at last 
Was told as a sorrowful tale long past; P 
And when Lovel appeared, the children cried 
“See! the old man weeps for his fairy bride.” 
Oh! the mistletoe bough, &c. 


At length an oak chest that had long lain hid, 
Was found in the castle—they raised the lid— 
And a skelton form lay mouldering there, 
In the bridal wreath of the lady fair! 
Oh! sad was her fate! in sportive jest 
She hid from her lord in the old oak chest— 
It closed with a spring!—and her bridal bloom 
Lay withering there in a living tomb. 

Oh! the mistletoe bough, &c. 


—~— 





“What is the difference between a General and @ | 


Commissary-General ?” said a lady to a Commissily- 
General, who is rumoured to have made @ large wet 
tune not very honestly. “The only difference,” 1 
rupted a by-stander, “that I know, is the one bleeds 
his country, whilst the other bleeds for his countty: 
The explanation was sufficient. 
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Written for the Casket. 
NAPOLEON. 


in spite of all the clamorous complaints, that 
fortune is fickle and not to be relied on, yet it is, 
perhaps, the better that she is so.. Were things 
never to change, but go on in one dull, monoto- 
nous Course, what would be the state of affairs? 
Men who might otherwise rise from low obscu- 
rity to hold distinguished stations, would linger 
out their dreary days in changeless forgetful- 
ness; the gay beauties of nature would cease to 
call forth the admiration of men, and youthful 
genius, drooping her new-fledged pinions, would 
sink to rise no more. But she is delusive and 
changeable, and the contrary is true. No mat- 
ter whether genius be bred in the low hovels of 
poverty and wretchedness, or in the towering 
temples of the rich; it may, by the aid of for- 
tune, shine with equal lustre. e who has ge- 
nius need not fear the raging of false accusers of 
fortune; she herself willlead him from his gloomy 
meditations on his future lot, and publish the re- 
futation of her conspiring enemies. Napoleon, 
for instance, presents a lively example of the 
goodness of fickle fortune. ; 

He was born in 1769. Though his family was 
not of the lowest class, yet but half of bis fame 
would outshine that of the whole host of his pre- 
decessors. Corsica was the place of his birth. 
His genius, even in his boyish days, burst the 
fetters of ignorance, and shone conspicuous at 
every school and academy at which he was 

laced. 1 will not attempt to sing the praise of 
Napoleon; his deeds bear the impress of ap- 
plause upon their own faces. 1 will not attempt 
to enumerate all of his achievements—they 
would fill many volumes; but merely to mention 
a few of his many brilliant exploits, is all at 
which I would aim. His seventeenth year was 
destined to be an important epoch in his life: 
it was then that he entered the army, and com- 
menced that “brilliant career of iliustrious 
achievements,” which has borne his name tri- 
umphantly through the bitter slanders of Eng- 
lish enmity, and fixed his fame upon the firm 

asis of immortality. 
_ This illustrious man entered the service, not 
in the gaudy uniform of commander-in-chief, 
hor in the still more fantastic equipage of the 
vain adjutant; but as the humble subaltern, he 
re the fatigues of the camp, until his own 
right genius, and not the favor of a partial des- 
pot, raised him to distinction. Ten years from 
the time he entered the army, as a subaltern, 
this selfssame N apoleon was commander-in- 
chief of the French army in [taly: and that clas- 
‘i¢ ground, once trampled by the valiant vete- 
we of Ceesar’s legions, was now fallen into the 
ands of a nobler Caesar than he of old. City 
after city bowed before him, until the proud 
Capital of the ancient world was the scene of his 
rage victories. Naples and Mantua, memor- 
— cities of antiquity, reflected the dazzling 
- 0 of his glory ; the greatest generals of Eu- 
ae sank before him, and the vain and self- 
darted Pope trembled and sickened at the 
le Corps ee and daring spirit of the “ Lit- 
repe beheld with admiration the invincible 


’pirit o: PY aaaae and trembled as she beheld. 
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The same towering genius which led him con- 
queror through the fair provinces of Italy, at an- 
other time conducted him triumphantly across 
the snow-capt ranges of the Alps: the same 
datntless perseverance and stable fortitude 
which supported him amidst the torrid sands of 
Africa and the foul pests of Egypt, supported 
him in the cold and icy regions of the north. 
Austria, Prussia, Sweden, Russia, and England 
herself, looked with a fearful eye upon the un- 
paralleled strides of the gigantic Napoleon, 
while the regal diadems tottered upon the heads 
of their despotic rulers. The proud autocrat of 
Russia bent before his irresistible might, and 
the dynasty of Gustavus crumbled beneath his 
touch. 

But to follow his movements, would be at once 
to traverse the continent of Europe, from the 
sunny plains of chivalrous Spain to the frozen 
mountains of the northern climes. The tall Cas- 
tilian felt the power of Napoleon, and the gallant 
Cossack of the Don st astonished and con- 
fused at the recital of his victories. 

It has with truth been said that kings were 
his subjects. Almost every throne of the conti- 
nent was filled by the minion of his ambition, 
and others were made to totter at his nod. 

But even the mighty greatness of Napoleon 
was doomed to wither and fall before the com- 
bined forces ot jealous Europe. Who, that has 
attentively perused the history of Napoleon, has 
not admired his gallant courage, his intrepid 
bravery, and his manly skill? Who has not 
anxiously followed him through the heroic scenes 
of his glory, and y 8 fair to admire his unpa- 
wallaled success ? And who has not felt his blood 
boil with full-fraught indignation, while reading 
the shameful story of his fall, and the darksome 
story of Europe’s cowardly combination? Yes, 
nothing less than Europe could have effected his 
overthrow. Witness the combination of powers, . 
arrayed in dastardly union against the towering 
talents of fortune’s mighty son. His fall more 
resembles the treacherous assassination of the 
virtuous Dentatus, than the honorable combat 
of Christian me 3 View Prussia, Austria, 
Germany, Spain, Russia, and mighty England, 
arrayed in one vast, extended arena, against the 
soaring eagles of Napoleon, and “last though 
not least,” view the cold and selfish spirits of 
Bernadotte and Murat, hovering, like the false 
and traitorous conspirators of Julius, around the 
evening sun of Napoleon, and watch how they 
— from the eagle glance of their lawful 
ord. 

Such was the force against which the master 
of Europe had to contend. Consider well, ye 
mortals, and wonder not that he fell. 

France can never forget the memory of Na- 
poleon; he raised her from comparative Jowness 
to gigantic greatness; and by her, at least 
should the name of Bonaparte be remembered 
“ with fond delight.” 

He is no more! The man who could move un- 
daunted through the trying era of the revolution, 
and conduct the armies of his country to victory 
and glory, amid the smiling verdure of Italy and 
the icy glaciers of the Alps, died, lonely and sor- 
rowfully, upon the barren cliff of St. Helena, 
where English fear and injustice had doomed 
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the last sad days of his illustrious life to be spent. 
And the rocky isle of St. Helena will be marked 
in history as the rugged rock, where breathed 
his last, the great and mighty Napoleon, against 
whose memory the billows of English hatred will 
~ dash, but to recoil upon the deceitful authors of 
their motion. 


Ozford, O. A. J. M. 
ent 

CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF PERSIAN 
WOMEN.* 


This, we do not hesitate to say, is the most im- 
portant work that bas ever been published in 
the East. Whether it has been honoured with 
a royal or gold medal, does not appear; but that 
it contains more information respecting the state 
of society in Oriental countries, (which are allas 
much influenced by Persia as the continent was 
by France,) more solid wisdom, pure morality, 
and judicious rules of life, than any other pro- 
fane volume of the same size, will not be doubt- 
ed by those who read it. The false notions, in 
particular, which have prevailed about the 
“slavery” of women in the East, are completely 
blown away. 

It seems that a royal commission was direct- 
ed (we do not accurately know when, or by 
whom) to five ladies of distinguished breeding 
and wget empowering them to draw up a 
complete code of laws for the women of Persia; 
and, in the prosecution of their labours, to call 
in, as often as their advice might be necessary, 
two other women of great distinction and learn- 
ing to aid their deliberations; precisely as the 
judges are sometimes required to deliver their 
opinions to Parliament on difficult questions of 
law. The names of the first five are, Kulsum 
Naneh (President,) Shahr-Banu Dadeh, Dadeh- 
Bazm Ara, Bagi Yasmin, Khala Gul-bari. The 
assessors or judges are, Khala Ian Agha, Bibi 
Jan Afroz; And the work before us is the pan- 
dect of laws collected, arranged, and settled by 
them. As we proceed, it will be seen how er- 
roneous were the opinions that regarded \free- 
dom, pin-money, separate maintenance, divorce, 
&c., as peculiar privileges of Western women. 
It will, on the contrary, be made manifest, that 
these have come, like the Cholera, Light, &c., 
from the East; and that the cirele of a Persian 
lady's amusements, though the links may be ap- 
parently different, is as large as that of any 
woman of fashion here; while the ties of morality 
are equally strict in both countries. If the one 
has her private box at the opera, church, the 
race-course, the ball, the carriage; the other has 
her bath, mosque, litter, pipe, and Almehs, who 
dress and dance as voluptuously as Taglioni 
herself. But one circumstance deserves notice: 
The good treatment of women here is secured 

artly by sentiment, and partly by law. In 
ersia, besides law and sentiment, they here 
religion on their side. Aman who abuses his 
wife is not only exposed to the tongues of all her 
friends, and a bastinado from the Kazi; but he 
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CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF PERSIAN WOMEN, 


is turned up at the day of resurrection, and 
lucky is he if his legs are able to carry him into 
Paradise. If we consider the nature of Al Sirat 
it is evident that he must have great difficulty in 
keeping his footing upon that very narrow pass, 
The code (and it may be observed that its mere 
existence proves the great consideration of 
women in Persia) contains numerous enforce- 
ments of this great sige, 3% some of which we 
proceed to lay before the reader; premising 
that there are four degrees of obligation men. 
tioned— Wajid, necessary; mustchab, desirable: 
sunnat, according to the law and traditions of 
the Prophet; and sunnat Mu’akkad, an impera- 
tive duty of religion. 


IMPERATIVE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF WoMeEN, 


“{. A husband should give his wife money 
without limit. Allah forbid that she should die 
of sorrow and disappointment! in which case her 
blood would be on the head of her husband, 
The learned conclave are unanimous in declar- 
ing that many instances have occurred of wo- 
men dying from the barbarous cruelty of their 
husbands in this respect; and if the husband be 
even a day-labourer, and he does not give his 
wages to lis wife, she will elaim them on the 
day of judgement. It is incumbent on the bhus- 
band to bestow on the wife a daily allowance in 
cash, (not yearly or quarterly, but daily,—this 
is a decided improvement on ptn-money;) and 
he nvust also allow her every expense of feasting, 
and of excursions, and the bath, and every oth- 
er kind of recreation. If he has not generosity 
and pride enough to do this, he will assuredly be 
puished for all his sins and omissions, on the day 
of resurreetion.”’ 

This is not all. He is accountable, not only 
for his own soul, but his wife’s. As in this coun- 
try,so inthe other world, any debts she con- 
tracts he becomes liable for; and they are ex- 
hibited on the debit side against him, upon the 
day of nem. pis 

“2. As long as he wil not allow his wife the 
fees for the bath, and she is thus prevented from 
performing her ablutions, so long willl fasting and 
prayer be of no use.” 

How pleasant it would be, if, on the eve of an 
Election, a ery of Atheism could be raised a- 
gainst a candidate, because he did not allow his 
wife a private box at the Opera? If Sir James 
Scarlet could introduce such a doctrine from 
Persia, he might then indeed pen Jascious ad- 
dresses to the ladies of Norwieh. How much 
the salvation of a Persian woman’ssow! depends 
on the due use of the bath, will be plain from 
the followmg extract. Particular attention § 
requested to the natere of the figures; e3 ciall} 
to those of the sun, moon, and beasts. Had not 
the writer overlooked that essential point, We 
might hare been spared his coneludin west 
remark, as he would have seen that the vans 
is religious in an extreme degree. The corre 
view is taken by the Wise Women. th 

“The Persian ladies regard the bath as vd 
place of their greatest amusement. They maké 
appointments to meet there; and often pt 
seven or eight hours together in the carpet 
saloon, telling stories, rentiox anecdotes, eallag 
sweetmeats, sharing their kolyouns, 
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bellishing their beautiful forms with all the fan- 
cied perfections of the East; dyeing their hair 
and eyebrows, and curiously staining their fair 
bodies with a variety of fantastic devices, not 
unfrequently with the figures of trees, birds, and 
beasts, sun, moon, and stars. 

“3, On the last Friday of the blessed month 
of Ramazan, the women ought to dress superbly 
and perfume themselves, and put on their best 
ornaments, and go to the porticoes of the 
mosques; because young men of cypress forms, 
with tulip cheeks, and amorous demeanour, as- 
semble there in greater numbers than at other 
places. There they must sit down and stretch 
out their feet, and every one must light twelve 
tapers; and in doing this, care must be taken to 
lift the hand high above the head, so as to raise 
up the veil, as if by accident, and thus display 
their beautiful faces. Their crimson-tinted toes 
must also be exposed, in order that the youn 
men may see and admire them with wounde 
hearts; but it would be an unlucky omen if one 
of the tapers were left unlighted. Bibi lan 
Agha, and the rest of the learned conclave, are 
unanimous in this opinion. Further, it is not at 
all necessary that, in lighting the tapers, si- 
lence should be observed. On the contrary, 
lovely women should always let their sweet 
voices be heard.” 

This must be understood to be an important 
religious ceremony. It will be rendered plainer 
presently. 

“4, Should a favourable opportunity occur for 
the beautiful young girls to remain with the 
young men for a short time, and especially if 
their intercourse arises from mutual affection, 
there can be nothing wreng in the indulgence of 
their attachments. Indeed, it isa fortunate cir- 
cumstance, and, upon the whole, more gratify- 
log and satisfactory to them than fasting the 
whole year. 

“5. And whenever the young women visits 
their female friends upon that blessed day, for 

€ purpose of meeting their lovers, they may be 
permitted, without any violation of decorum, to 
remain till a late hour.” 

The love here meant is Platonic love. 

6. If a woman’s husband presumes to ask 
where she has been, and why returned so late, 
itis highly reprehensible on his part; for, through 
the sacred influence of that crime day, she 
stands acquitted of all impropriety.” 

‘7. Dadeh-Bazm Ara, Bagi Yasmin, and 
Shahr-Banu Dadeh, are of opinion, that when a 
woman apples the end of a taper to the tips of 
the toes o her right foot, and, at the time of 
ighting it, displays the beautiful shape of her 
eg, she will undoubtedly be in no danger of 
heli-fire.” 

1 The Seven Wise Women are careful to lay 
cown axioms, as the ground-work of their rea- 
oe on every subject. The preceding is 
C 8. And Kulsum Naneh, the President of the 
pean. is decidedly of opinion, that no woman 
an entertain the least hopes of heaven, whose 
= and forbids the things that are herein com- 
=a soi and considered proper for her pleasure 
pe gat pines in this world. For, with what 

Mort (it is logically and forcibly asked) can 
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a woman remain in the house of her husband, 
who is continually opposed to those recreations 
to which her whole soul is devoted?” 

This, to us, seems conclusive. Indeed, the 
husband who can digest so powerful an argu- 
ment, must have a stomach at least equal to that 
of an ostrich. But the Learned Women leave 
no loophole for escape. 

“9, Dadeh Bazm Ara says, I have proved, 
from the instructions of my master Iblis, (a great 
eastern philosopher, not to be confounded with 
Eblis, Saten,) that the man who does not allow 
his wife to visit holy places and: mosques, and 
the house of her friends, male and female, and 
who prohibits other innocent and agreeable pro- 
ceedings, such as we have tected proper and 
expedient for her own satisfaction and comfort; 
that man, I say, will be damned hereafter.” 

Nothing can be more clear or satisfactory 
than this. The crimes, however, of the husband, 
do not escape punishment in this world:— 

‘*Should his wife die of a broken heart, he and 
his relations are liable to pay the expiatory 
mulct, as in cases of wilful murder.” 

This great right of women toinnocent amuse- 
ments 1s further insisted on; and the precise 
mode of the husband’s perdition explained, in 
another article of the code. It appears that he 
is to be accused and condemned at the day of 
resurrection, by the Seven Learned Women. 


SCIENTIFIC DIVISION OF MEN. 


The proper Man, the Half Man, and the 
Hupul-hupla.—* There are three sorts of men: 
i, 4 Proper Man; 2. Half a Man; 3. A Hupul- 
hupla. A Proper Man at once supplies what- 
ever necessaries or indulgencies his wife may 
require: he never presumes to go out without his 
wife’s permission, or do any thing contrary to 
her wish.” 

It strikes us, that this is the character, which, 
in these countries, is called ““A Jerry Sneak.” 
In the East he seems to be held in high honour. 

“9. Your Half Man is a very poor, snivellin 
wretch, always meddling; with but little furni- 
ture in his house, and just bread and salt enough 
for bare subsistence; never on any occasion en- 
joying the least degree of comfort. The wife 
sits in his house, and works, and all she earns 
is applied to procure food and light. Itis, there- 
fore, wajib in that industrious woman to reply 
harshly to whatever he says: and if he beats her, 
it is wajib to bite and scratch him, and pull his 
beard, and do every thingin her power to annoy 
him. If his severity exceeds all bounds, let her 
petition the Kazi, and get a divorce.” 

These rules carry on them sucha stamp of 
wisdom and reasonableness, that it is unneces- 
sary to express our full concurrence in their 
perfect propriety. There cam be little doubt 
that they will soon be uséd to enrich the law of 
Doctors’ Commons. And to whom can the task 
of improving the social condition of our country- 
women be more safely intrusted, than to the 
man who had struggled, with such purity of 
motive, for the happiness of the woman of India 
—Dr. Lushington? The right side of the ques- 
tion, important as it is, may, without hesitation, 
be confided to him, unless he get money to ad- 
vocate the opposite side. 
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It would be unjust to omit noticing the judi- 
cious modé in which the Seven Learned Women 
direct a wife to resist her husband. We allude 
more particularly to the application to be made 
to his beard. In this point, Eastern women have 
a decided advantage over the women of the 
West. For here, unless a woman’s husband 
happen to wear large whiskers, there is nothing 
on which she can fasten. Then the whiskers 
may be false ones; and as to mustachois, we are 
assured that they afford no grip whatever. But 
in the East, independently of the fact, that both 
hands may at once be stuck in it,—and that with 
a powerful purchase,—the beard is the seat of 
honour, and is looked up to with profound ven- 
eration by both sexes. Without a large black 
beard a man is nobody; he is a being whom, as 
Hajgi Baba says, “a hundred dogs may make a 
corner-stone of, and bring their friends.” The 
respect in which any individual is held, varies 
in the compound ratio of his own length, and 
that of his beard. Madden, in his very in- 
structive and amusing travels, tells of a French 
serjeant-major, who, by a portly person, and a 
huge mane to his chin, obtained great consider- 
ation in Constantinople. He was an Effendi, 
a Prince, a Sultan, to them. As soon as Na- 
poleon’s career of victory in Egypt commenced, 
the most extravagant stories were circulated 
about his stature and his beard. The Turks de- 
clared that he was a giant, with a beard as 
large as the three tails of a Pasha! and, accor- 
dingly, they resolved to submit to such a Child 
of Destiny; but as soon as they actually saw that 
he was even under the middle size, and, instead 
of the phenomenon represented, had no beard 
whatever, they cried out that he was an infidel; 
and the rebellion in Cairo was the consequence. 
The veneration paid to the beard must not be 
understood to arise merely from motives of per- 
sonal vanity. It is a part of that mass of re- 


ligious prejudices which is so firmly rooted in P 


the Eastern mind. Men swear by it as some- 
thing mysterious and holy. The most dreadful 
insult, therefore, that can be offered to an 
Oriental, is any disparagement to, much more 
manual intermeddling with his beard. The pity 
of the Janizaries for Charles XII., at Bender, 
was converted into fury when he ordered their 
beards to be cut off. 

**3. The Hupul-hupla has nothing; no friends. 
He wants to dress and live luxuriously, but is 
totally destitute of means. If the wife of sucha 
man absents herself from his house even for ten 
days and ten nights, he must not, on her return, 
ask her where she has been; and, if he sees a 
stranger in the house, he must not ask who it is, 
or what he wants. Whenever he comes home 
and finds the street door shut, he must not knock, 
but retire, and not presume to enter till he sees 
it open.” 

Should he be a person of so violent a temper 
as to think there was any thing in all this, his 


wife must get divorced instanter; as evidently it 


would be impossible for any prudent or virtuous 
woman to live with so suspicions a husband. 
Considering the Pro 
the Half Man and Hupul-hupla as the descend- 
ing part of the series, the ascendin 






r Man as the pivot, and 


would be 
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reverential awe to his better half; and the Syn- 
nat Mu’akkad, or, as we might say, the Martyr. 

But in the case last extracted, there seems an 
omission on the part of the Seven Learned Wo- 
men:—Should the husband see the street door 
open, and a young man, of cypress form, &., 
come out, might be, in that case, provided it was 
not the blessed month Ramazan, suspect that 
there was any thing suspicious in thecase? We 
confess we should like to hear Kulsum Naneh, 
or a grave Mollah on that point. Our present 
leaning decidedly is, that he might ask the young 
man, of the cypress form, &c., what was his 
business in that house. 


OF LIFTING THE VEIL FOR STRANGERS, 


**1, The Seven Learned Women declare that, 
among the forbidden things, is that of allowing 
their features to be seen by men not wearing 
turbans, unless, indeed they are handsome, an 
have soft and captivating manners; in that case 
their veils may be drawn aside. But they must 
scrupulously and religiously abstain from all 
such liberties with mullans [priests] and Jews; 
since, respecting them, the prohibition is impera- 
tive.” 

There is as much liberality as sound judgment 
in this article of the code. Indeed the learned 
women seem rather beyond their age; for Mad- 
den says, that none spit farther or oftener at him 
than women. Captain Franklin says, that being 
one day beyond the walls of Constantinople, 
sketching some senery, a Turkish lady came up, 
with, we believe, a child; and, having ascertain- 
ed his employment, sat opposite to him, lifted 
her veil and made signs to him to draw her por- 
trait. As she was young and very handsome, 
the Captain began with pleasure. But after 
some time, growing apprehensive that the Turks 
about the place might notice this tete-a-tete, (aud 
for such things there are summary modes of 
roceeding on the Bosphorus,) he ceased sketch- 
ing, and began to blow kisses from the end of 
the pencil towards his fair sitter. At this she 
coloured up to the temples, and drew her hand 
several times violently across her throat; a hint 
which the gallant Captain thought was not tobe 
neglected, at least within the sound of the Eux- 
ine. The cause of this dislike depends, no doubt, 
somewhat on national prejudices; but in a far 
greater degree on the want of a beard. The 
angular European dress, to their notions, (but 
surely without any just grounds,) tight and 1n- 
decent, is another powerful obstacle; but the 
shaven face, on which even a goat may loo 
with contempt, is the greatest. Mahmoud, for 
a Turk, a great man, and not to be compared 
with the blood-stained knave of Egypt, has done 
much to remove those prejudices, and approx- 
imate Europe and Asia. A few years since, It 
was death upon the spot for any man, even by 
chance or necessity, to have seen one of the sul- 
tan’s harem; but, not long ago, an English trav- 
eller, without the slightest danger, bebeld one © 
Mahmoud’s daughters standing at the window 
of the palaceat Buyukdere. No stronger Pat 
could be given of a change in opinion, than tha 
furnished by the Seven Wise Women. 


OF PRAYER. 





the Sunnat, (or Godly Man, who looks up with 


The learned women next lay down, with judg- 
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ment and clearness, the occasions on which 
rayers may be dispensed with. 2 

“], When females are engaged with their 
friends in pleasant conversation, and in the mu+ 
tual communication of secrets. 

“2, Upon hearing the sound of the drum or 
other musical instruments. 

“3. When a husband does not allow his wife 
enough of money. 

“4, Upon the nuptial night. 

“5, If the marriage happen during the blessed 
month of Ramazan, prayers and fasting may 
also be omitted during the whole month. 

“6, When a woman is listening to her lover. 

“7, When a husbaod goes on a journey. 

“8, If a woman engaged in prayer, happen to 
discover her husband speaking to a strange 
damsel, it is wajib for her to pause and listen 
attentively to what passes between them; and, 
if necessary, to put an end to their conversation. 

Prayer is proper. 

“], If a woman have a slave girl in the house; 
for she must on no account leave her alone, and 
go to the bath, because the husband might come 
in the meantime and make love to her. 

“2, Kulsum Naneh is decidedly of opinion 
‘that, when resting frem a promenade in the gar- 
den, or other amusements, prayer may be in- 
dulged in without any evil ensuing.’ ” 

This seems a sound and well-considered dic- 
tum. 


TREATMENT OF A HUSBAND. 


Of this important subject a profound scientific 
view is taken, and masterly rules are laid down 
for conducting the war. ‘The husband is con- 
sidered as a fortress; his wife the besieging, and 
his mother, relations, &c., as the relieving army. 
The latter must be first defeated; the most ap- 
proved mode being, “by, at least, once a day 
using her fists, her teeth, and kicking and pul- 
ling their hair, till tears come into their eyes, 
and fears prevent any further interference with 
her plans.” From the moment the sword is 
drawn, the scabbord is to be thrown away. 
Like an experienced manceuverer, as she is, 
Kulsum Naneh despises half measures, or half 
victories. “She says that the wife must con- 
tinue this indomitable spirit of independence 
until she has fully established her power.” The 
relieving army being annihilated, and the be- 
Sieger at liberty to open the trenches, without 
molestation, against the husband; two modes of 
proceeding offer themselves. First, to consider 
him as enchanted; or, secondly, as a person in 
e senses, but cursed with an infernal dispo- 
tition, 
mo the first and most probable supposition, 

itis wajb that cold water be poured over his 
head on three successive Wednesdays;”’ the de- 
mon it seems, having “an oath in heaven” 
against such a shower-bath. In the second case, 

“She must redouble all the vexations which 
she knows, from experience, irritate his mind; 
and day and night, add to the misery of his con- 
— She must never, whether by night or 

ay, fora moment relax. For instance, if he 
ipudescends to hand her the loaf, she must 
“row it from her,or at him, with indignation 
and —— She must make his shoe too tight 

‘ O* 
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for him, and his pillow a pillow of stone; so that 
at last he becomes ‘weary of life, and is glad to 
acknowledge her authority. On the other hand, 
should these resources fail, the wife may private- 


ly convey from her husband's house every thing 


valuable that she can lay her hands upon; and 
then go to the Kazi, and complain that her hus- 
band has beaten her with his shoe, and pretend 
to show the bruises on her skin. She must state 
such facts in favour of her case as she knows 
cannot be refuted by evidence, and pursue ev- 
ery possible plan to escape from the thraldom 
she endures. For that purpose, every effort, of 
every description, is perfectly justifiable, and 
according to law.” 

As to the justice of the case, there can be lit- 
tle doubt; but upon the law of some parts, this 
country seems to be behind the East. It strikes 
us, for instance, that in the case of conveying 
away a husband’s property, the people, in whose 
house it should be found, she have a chance 
of being prosecuted as receivers of stolen goods. 
And we have an obscure recollection that, some 
short time since, a young man, who felt deeply 
indignant at the treatment of a woman by her 
husband, and assisted in removing various ar- 
ticles (including the husband’s clothes) which he 
believed to be her property, was actually indict- 
ed for something like burglary; and, it might 
even be, convicted. The hair of the Seven 
Learned Women would have stood on end at 
such profligacy in our laws. Butif the Fran- 
gees are behind the Orientals in some points, 
there are others which may challenge compari- 
son. The instance of the loaf, projected at an 
angle of 45° at a man’s head, has much spirit; 





but we have heard of a most amiable lady, who, 
one day, in a fit of absence, struck her husband 
across the face with a leg of mutton, and had 
the compliment gallantly returned by a whole 
tureen of soup in her bosom. It is indeed seve- 
ral years since this occurred; but though sim- 
ilar instances are now quite rare, perhaps, upon 
the whole, the system of female tactics is not 
much inferior to that of Persia, however differ- 
ent their external appearances. 


PIN MONEY. 


Upon the rremgen yf question of pin money, 
various opinions will be formed. In our mode 
of securing it, there certainly is something ex- 
ceedingly prosaic. It does not, like the Persian, 
admit that variety of adventures, and rapid suc- 
cession of hopes and fears, which form the wine 
of life. Hear Kulsum Naneh’s account of the 
Eastern mode:— 

**When a woman has not been to the bath for 
a considerable period, she ought to take what- 
ever there is in the house of her husband, to de- 
fray the expenses of the bath. And it is wajib 
that she should scold and fight with her husband, 
at least twice a-day, till she obtains from him 
the amount required. And since there is no 
constancy in the disposition, or certainty in the 
life of a husband, [why don’t they insure his life 
at some office?] who may repudiate his wife from 
caprice, or chance to die suddenly; it is wajib, 
while she does remain in his house, to scrape 
together, by little and little, all in her power; 
that, when the hour of separation arrives she 
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may be able to dress elegantly, and enjoy her- 
self, until (if alive) he repents and becomes obe- 
dient to her will.” 

OF GOSSIPS. 

“The Seven Wise Women agree, that a wo- 
man dying without gossips or friends has no 
chance of going to Heaven. On the contrary, 
she who visits every place calculated to expand 
and exhilarate the heart, will be seen, at the 
day of resurrection, dancing, with her old com- 
panions on earth, in the regions of bliss.”’ 

But it is curious to see how far, and among 
what different people, the same notion of similar 
employments in the other world has prevailed. 
The Easterns and Westerns held it with equal 
confidence. The Greeks, the Romans, the 
Celts, the Teutones, with the great Oriental 
tribes, seem to have alike believed in it; and 
even to the proud savage of the Pampas, it is an 
article of high creed. Head tells, that when the 
Indians see meteors, and hear noises, in the sky, 
they say, “that these are their ancestors, blind 
drunk, mounted on horses swifter than the wind, 
and hunting ostriches.’ Now, all this seems 
absurd; but we confess, this notion of the In- 
dian heaven pleases us infinitely more than the 

long line of robber-heroes whom Anchises con- 
templates in Elysium. 
oe 
Written for the Casket. 

The Stranger’s visit to his Father’s Tomb. 

Salve, sancte parens; iterum salvete, recepti 

Nequicquam Cineres, animeque umbreque paterne. 

FEN £D. 

From foreign climes, fromglistant Eastern shores, 
Where India’s sun its burning radiance pours, 
The traveller came; he sought his native land, 
And now he anchors near the well known strand; 
He treads with rapture now, that dear-loved soil, 
Forgetful of his griefs, and cares, and toil; 
On foot he journeys as he leaves the wave, 
The pilgrim comes to seek the sacred grave, 
Where rests his father, in eternal sleep, 





And o’er the hallowed spot with reveren’d tears to weep. 


His native hills are rising on his sight~ 

How beats his throbbing heart with proud delight! 
The man of sorrows now forgets to sigh, 

And moves with firmer step and kindling eye! 

Once more he breathes his native mountain air; 

Ah! heaven has heard the wandering exile’s prayer! 
He falters, for his steps are drawing near 

His home of childhood, and the starting tear 

Is breaking forth: scarce can he trust his sight, 

To view familiar scenes, where first he saw the light. 


Visions of days long past, in colours bright, 

And sadness mingled with a strange delight; 

On yonder lonely hill a tombstone stands, 
Amidst a grove; while cultivated lands 

Are spread around, pervading which a calm 

And tranquil dignity the senses charm, 

As if the dead, who silent rested there, 

As erst in former days, their master were; 

Since childhood never near the hallowed sod 
Where sleeps his sire, had that lone pilgrim trod. 


“I bring the news from those afar, my sire, 


THE STRANGER’S VISIT TO HIS FATHER’S TOMB, 





To visit this thy lonely place of rest; 

Deep in my heurt remained the sad behest; 

But fate pursued me, exiled o’er the wave, 

Far from the scenes of childhood, and thy grave: 

And strangers dwell where my young footsteps trode, 
While yet neglected lies this hallowed sod; 

Though far in other climes thy kindred dwell, 

They cherish faithful still, thy dear remembrance wel!” 


“Long hast thou slumbered here; another race. 
Who knew thee not, surrouned thy resting place; 
Perchance the traveller, pausing on his way, 
Whose once dark locks are sprinkled o’er with grey, 
Starts at the name familiar to his ear 

In former days, and drops a passing tear; 

And humble poverty still grateful weeps, 

And points her children where the good man sleeps; 
Yet round the ashes of the good and wise, 

A ruinous, wild scene too rude neglected lies.” 


“Ah! many a step my wandering feet have trode, 

Since here we laid thee in thy last abode, 

And some have been full weary steps, my sire, 
Without the guidance youthful feet require, 

To turn from folly, and from dangerous ways, 

To honourable path ot virtuous praise; 

Unaided by thy counsel, and thy care, 

Since early childhood, can I boldly dare 

To call with confidence upon thy name, 

And gaze upon thy lonely grave, nor blush with shame” 


“Through follies, and through errors too, of youth, 
My steps may wander, but the paths of truth 

In which thy life was led, an honest fame, 

And thy approval, have been still my aim; 

And whether now my course to speedy close 

May tend, or future joys, or lengthened woes, 

(And little heed I, or if soon, or late, 

This doubtful scene of life may terminate,) 

Still is my aim, life’s labour thus repaid, 

Calmly to meet, without a blush, thine awful shade.” 


The setting rays appear of parting day: 

The pilgrim onward wends his weary way; 

A willow branch, the parting pilgrim bore, 
That sacred garland, on a distant shore, 
Hallowed memorial, still shall cheer his heart, 
And courage, strength, and fortitude impart. 
The parting traveller oft reverts his eye, 
Again returns ana lingers with a sigh; 

He sighs, that fate denies him longer stay, 
Reluctant parts and tears himself away. 


“Farewell, my sire! farewell, but not for ay, 

I go unwilling on my distant way, 

Soon to return; ere long my wanderings close, 

And then the sacred place of thy repose, 

By kindred mourners shall frequented be, 

Who ne’er shall leave it till they sleep with thee, 
And prouder marble monuments shall raise 

The good man’s name, and speak to future days, 
Farewell! with kindling courage I depart, 

With confidence renewed, inspired with bolder heart.” 


—_—<g———— 
Learning is like mercury, one of the mos! 


powerful and excellent things in the world 10 
skillful hands; in unskillful, the most mische!¥- 





I was not mindless of thy last desire; 
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JOHN RANDOLPH. 

This eminent citizen is no more. The man 
who for thirty five years has maintained a pre- 
eminent rank among the Statesmen and Patri- 
ots of America—whose extensive acquirements, 
deep research, unrivalled eloquence—whose wit, 
sarscasm and pointed remarks—whose firm sup- 
port and untiring opposition, placed far behind 
him contemporaneous rivals and adverse politi- 
cians, breathed his last amongst us on the 24th ult. 
Here on the spot where he commenced his po- 
litical career—where his youthful efforts excited 
so much attention—on the spot where the De- 
claration of Independence was adopted, where 
the Constitution was accepted, and where he 
manfully defended the principles and doctrines 
of those immortal instruments, he yielded his 
jast breath—at a distance from that soil he held 
so sacred and dear—at a distance from those 
faithful constituents who knew and cherished 
him—from these sure friends who were devoted 
to him,and from his household servants, whose 
fatherly kindness had always sustained them— 
farfrom the soil of Virginia—the true, high- 
minded and patriotic State in which he prided; 
yet still among friends who respected him, and 
sympathising freemen who admired his virtues 
and talents, and forgot his faults and eccentri- 
cities. 

John Randolph was an uncommon man—born 
to a princely fortune, he received the best edu- 
catien that could be furnished in his time, and 
cultivated a mind naturally quick and strong, 
by extensive and classical reading, and a close 
study of every eminent writer, ancient or mo- 
dern. He was elected to Congress ata period 
when many supposed that he had not attained 
the age prescribed by the Constitution, and 
when even such doubts were presented to the 
Speaker, while tendering te him the usual oath 
of office. Thereare many whe remember him at 
this day—a tall smooth~faced lg hair hang- 
ing loosely, scarcely kept together by the broad 
black ribbon, which flowed over his shoulders— 
walking leisurely from the State-house, to his 
boarding house, in Fourth street above Race— 
gazed at with wonder by youth and age. The 
splendor of his eloquence even at that early 
period, excited the wonder and admiration of 
the time. 

We must leave to better hands, and those 
more thoroughly acquainted with the character 
and public services of Mr. Randolph, the task 
of writing his biography. He began his poli- 
tical career a republican of the J siieoon school, 
and sustained his administration with geet zeal, 

until some personal disappointment drove him 
from the administration. He epposed the late 
war violently, and continued his eppesitien until 
ihe election of the present Chief Magistrate, 
- whom however he had become somewhat 
the utented, and was elected to Congress with 
the view, as he declared, to sustain the Consti- 
won ia its original purity, and had he lived he 
youd have made some splendid efforts. Mr. 
andolph, if he possessed all the qualifications of 
= ablestatesman, was nevertheless unwilling to 
fo through all the labour which attend the faith- 
~ discharge of public duty. He designed bet- 
‘T'than he executed—he originated no great 
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measure, but was merely distinguished for his 
great talent in opposition—his sarcasm and ridi- 
cule were dreadful— he praised very sparingly, 
but always with good taste. It was however, in 
the closet and drawing-room that his bright and 
social virtues shone with greatest brilliancy— 
where his wit was sparkling —his judgment 
boundless, and his taste refined and elegant. 
He was a perfect belles lettres scholar, and his 
memory was uncommonly retentive. John Ran- 
dolph was a religious man—deeply read in sa- 
cred history, and maintaining in health an ex- 
tensive correspondence with learned divines. 
He is gone from this busy, troublesome pilgrim- 
age to a better world. uch will be said and 
written of him, for he was worthy of men’s ad- 
miration. 
eR 


_ Tue Arr we Breatue.—Nothing is more interest- 
ing than those general laws by which God preserves 
the order of the world. If we had a complete know- 
ledge of all the wonderful contrivances that surround 
us, we should be filled with admiration and awe: to 
contemplate those with which we are acquainted, is 
the highest of intellectual pleasures. 


One of these contrivances may be made intelligible 
even to those who have no acquaintance with Natural 
Philosophy. 

The air is made up of two different gases, or airs, mix- 
ed together in a particular proportion. Of these, one (ox- 
ygen,) which we will call life-air, is necessary for the 
support of men and all other animals, which would 
die without it; neither could any thing burn without 
the help of this life-air. Since, then, a vast quantity 
of it is consumed every hour, how is the supply kept 
up? How is it the stock of life-air is still sufficient 
for us, and our fires and candles? 

Now, besides these two gases, there is also present 
in the atmosphere another gas, called carbonic acid, 
which is made up of carbon and life-air. The name 
will be unknown to many, but all are well acquainted 
with the thing: it is what gives spirit to ale, wine, &c. 
and even to water, which is insipid after boiling, from 
the loss of its carbonic acid. 


This carbonic acid is produced by the breathing of 
animals, and the putrefaction of animal and vegetable 
substances. Now, this constant supply must be got 
rid of, or it would kill us; and éé is got rid of thus: 
all vegetables—grass, herbs, trees, &c. suck in this car- 
bon during the day ; nourish themselves with the car- 
bon, and give back the life-air that was combined with 
it. In the night they do the reverse; but still, taki 
a whole day, they lessen the quantity of carbonic aci 

as, and furnish the atmosphere with that supply of 
fife air, which is necessary to the existence of the ani- 
mal creation 
——— 


Inzupicrous Warerinc.—More plants are injured 
in rooms by this means, than many persons imagine. 
Too much water is generally applied to plants, parti- 
cularly in winter oar spring. ti a plant looks sickly, 
water is applied; the consequence, certain death. This 
is like an unskilful physician who gluts the weakly 
stomach of his patient by ingredients which only has- 
ten that result which it is his desire to prevent. A safe 
criterion for watering a plant in a pot, will be, always 
to allow the soil in the pot to have the appearance 
of dryness; but, guard against its becoming so dry as 
to cause the plant to flag or become wilted. In sum- 
mer this course is of less mportance : it is for the win- 
ter and spring for which the above remarks are more 
particularly intended. 
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I fath-om the ocean, I its gems, Young dew drops I kiss they sleep on their stems ; From my 


ee | 
dwelling on high I wander afar, Thro’ heaven’s blue depths, For my home is yon 


SD ae 


gild her bright tear-drops When ev’ning doth sigh, As trembling they fall From her sorrowful eye. 0 this 
« Aa” 
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small golden beam I come from afar, ‘Thro’ heaven’s blue depths, For my home is yon star. With my 





. s or 
km-dle the earth I come afar, Through heaven’s blue depths, For my home is yon star. 


When thy - som heaves the sigh, When the tear o’er - flows the eye, 


oes 
—. ——= 


. 
Bas 


May sweet hope af - ford re - lief— = Cheer thy heart, and calm thy grief. 
SECOND VERSE. 


So the tender flow’r appears, Till the sunbeam’s genial ray 
Drooping wet with moming tears, Chase the heavy dew away. 


spake: 
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ee —————— 
WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


WELL 1s’s TIME You HAD.—Miss Sarah Ann Web- 
ster, of Philadelphia, lately communicated to the Editor 
of the Philadelphia Gazette, the fact of her marriage 
with Mr. Jonathan 8. Paul, a gentleman of that city. 
On the publication of the notice, Mr. Paul innmediately 
made a public statement that no such marriage had, 
or was likely to take place. We suppose Miss Web- 
ster was actuated by the same motives, as Miss Ursula 
Wolcott, but her efforts were not crowned with the 
same success. Between the Wolcott and Griswold 
families, two of the most ancient and respectable in 
Connecticut, there existed a remote relationship.— 
Ursula Wolcott, afterwards the wife of the first Gov. 
Griswold, was a lady of superior intellect and accom- 
plishments, and wetn B unequalled in the state for 
sagacity and shrewdness. Notwithstanding the supe- 
riority of her endowments and the shining excellence 
of her character, she remained unmarried until about 
the age of thirty.—Finding it at length indispensably 
necessary to turn her attention to matrimony, or 
become in fact, what she already was in name, an old 
maid; she remarked to her friends, that she had come 
to the conclusion of spending a tew weeks at Lyme, 
for the purpose of courting her cousin Mathew. 

On her arrival at Lyme, she found her cousin Mat- 
thew, who was also considered an old bachelor, more 
disposed to devote his attention to his Coke and Little- 
ton, than to his cousin Ursula; but she was deter- 
mined at all events to bring him to the point. She oc- 
casionally would meet him in the hall or on the stairs, 
and after carelessly passing him turn round and eager- 
ly inquired, “what’s that you said?” to which he 
would reply, that he hadn’t said any thing. After 
several unsuccessful attempts to make him understand, 
she met him one day on the stairs, and after making 
the usual inquiry and receiving the usual answer, she 
hastily, replied, “Well, I think it’s time you had!” 
Mathew could not avoid taking the hint, and a short 
time after, they became one of the most happy and 
respectable couples in Connecticut. 

a Sa 








Sare Guessinc.—A real Yankee, who never intend- 
ed to err in guessing, being inquired of by his neigh- 
bor, as he was passing his farm yard, how mucha cer- 
tain ox would weigh that stood near, answered, “Well, 
I don’t know entirely, I guess he'll weigh 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18 hundred, somewhere along there, no great 
difference from that any way.” 


—_—p————— 
“ Patrick,” said an employer the other morning; to 
one of his workmen, “ you come late this morning, the 
other men were at work an hour before you.” “Sure, 
and [ll be even with ’em to night, then.” ” How, 
Patrick?” “ Why, faith, IP’ quit an hour before *em 

all, sure.” 
i 


Drum EcciEstastic.---* Ah, sir,” exclaimed an el- 
der, in a tone of pathetic recollection, “ our late minis- 
ter was the man! He was a powerfu’ preacher, for i’ 
the short time he delivered the word amang_ us, he 
knocked three pulpits to pieces, and dang the insides 
out 0’ five bibles!” 


————-— 

IGnorance or Fear.—A child of one of the crew of 
his Majesty’s ship Peacock, during the action with the 
United States vessel Hornet, amused himself with 
chasing a goat between decks. Not in the least 
terrified by the destruction and death around him, he 
persisted, till a cannon ball came and took off both 
the hind legs of the goat; when seeing her disabled, 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


YANKEE vs. YANKEE, 

In the good old times when “the Plymouth Colony” 
was truly the “land of steady habits,” there oceasion. 
ally sprung a volatile, fun loving character, whose 
habits and disposition formed a stnking contrast with 
the upright and conscientious bearing of the cold and 
formal Puritans.—An anecdote of two farmers of this 
class, living near each other, will afford an apt illus 
tration of the text:—One was possessed of some dozen 
fine sheep, who having a decided antipathy to con. 
finement, would sometimes trespass on the enclosures 
of their neighbour. He having caught them in one of 
these over-acts determined to inflict summary yen. 
— on them and their owner. With this intention 

e proceeded to catch them, and running his knife 
through one of their hind legs, between the terdop 
and the bone immediately above the knee joint, put 
the other leg through the hole, In this condition the 
woolly flock decamped, leaving one quarter Jeg 
tracks than when they came. 
The feeder of the sheep kept their own counsel; 
and soon after his neighbour’s hogs having broke or 
dug into the enclosure, he took advantage of this 
opportunity for retaliation, by cutting their mouths 
from ear to ear. In this way the four foot grunter, 
rather chop-fallen as may be supposed, made their way 
to their own quarters. The owner of the swine made 
his appearance in a great rage, declaring that his hogs 
were ruined, and that he would have redress. His 
neighbour made answer, that he was not the cause— 
“for,” said he, “the fact is, my friend, I did’nt cut 
open them are hog’s mouths, but seein’ my sheep run- 
ning on three legs, they split their mouths a laughen!” 

— 


War.—What are you thinking, my man? said Lord 
Hill, as he approached a soldier who was leaning ina 
gloomy mood upon his firelock, while around him lay 
mangled thousands of French and English; it was a 
few hours after the battle of Salamanca had been wou 
by the British. The soldier started, and atter saluting 
his General, answered :—“ I was thinking, my lor 

how many widows and orphans I have this day made 
for one shilling.’ He had fired 600 rounds of bal 


that day. 
a ee. Es 


REPARTEE. 
One day a Justice much enlarg’d 
On Industry, while he discharg’d 
A thief from jail---“Go work,” he said, 
“Go, prithee Care some better trade; 
“Or, mark my words, you'll rue it!” 
“ My trade’s as good,” replied the knave, 
“As any man need wish to have; 
“ And if it don’t succeed, d’ye see, 
“The fault, sir, lies with you, not me--- 
“You wont let me pursue it!” 
——— 
EPIGRAM. 
“She loves me still,” cried Ned, “ for on my knee 
She said last night, ‘ Thou’rt the world to me" 
“That nothing proves,” said Fred, (with lip upeur!G, 
“ She often says ‘She’s tired of the world.’” 


——— : 

A real-genuine Kentuck thus describes his we 

heart: “She is a feeler! she killed a bear when ic 
was thirteen, and now she’ll whip her weight in ¥ 

cats; whoop!” 


ne 


Disconso.a TE Parents.—An advertisement ye amy 
eC 


necting & 
ed ima morning paper a few days ago, res} 
‘2. lady ie Ali eloped, which concluded a8 i 
lov “She is most earnestly requested to ret” 


. :. ‘ hoot 
her disconsolate parents ; but if she does not aa 
to come home after this explanation, she 1s ear" 

















he jumped astride her, crying, “Now I’ve caught 
you.” 






desir send the key of the tea-chest ” 
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THE MAID'S SOLILOQUY. 


A maiden alone—Milton in her hand. She opens 
2» the passage “Hail wedded love! mysterious law!” 
&c. She then soltloquizes. 

It must be so! Milton, thou reasonest well; _ 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after matrimony? 
Or. whence this secret dread, this inward horrer 
Of dying unespous’d? Why shrinks the heart 
, Back on itself and startles at celibacy? 
"Tis reason, faithtul reason stirs within us; 
f ‘Tis nature’s self points out an alliance, 
: And intimates a husband to the sex. _ 
Marriage! thou pleasing and yet anxious thought! : 
Thro’ what new and various changes must we pass? 
he marriage state in prospect lies before me, 
But shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it. 
Here I will hold—If nature prompts the wish, 
And that she does is plain from all her works. 
Our duty, interest, pleasure, bid ig it, 
For the great end of nature’s law is bliss. 
. But yet-—in wedlock—the woman must obey; 
I'm weary of these doubts—the t pee shall end ’em. 
Nor rashly do I venture loss and gain; 
Pleasure and bondage meet my thoughts at once. 
I wed—my liberty is gone forever, 
But happiness itself from this secured! 
Love first shall recompense my loss, 
And when my charms shall have faded, _ 
Mine eyes grown dim, and stature bent with years, 
Then virtuous friendship shall succeed to love. 


= en a 
1% Srovrinc Intst:i—The tather of the late Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, old Mr, Calhoun, was a na. 
tive of [reland—none of your hair-brained, hot-headed 
} nullifiers, but a cool, steady, plain-spoken, matter of 
factman, who wished business done in a straight- 
forward, intelligible manner. He was a member of 
the Legislature of South Carolina, and was much an- 
noyed hy the classical quotations with which the 







Ling : : : 

| young broadcloth collegians affected to illustrate their 
ade fancy speeches. He determined to put an end to such 
ball interpositions, and in replying one day, “Mr. Speaker 





(said he) the gentleman is very fond of interlarding 
his speeches with the Lettin tongue, which, I suppose 
few of the members of this assembly understand an 
more than myself. I give this warning, therefore, if 
he don’t = spouting his Lettin Ill spout my Irish, 
and then let me see whether he'll be able to under- 
stand that or not.” 'This threat had the desired effect, 
and Mr. Calhoun was little annoyed with learned 
quotations during the remainder of the session, which 
was shortened by the retormation. 













—— 

| Cortous River.—In the province of Andalusia, in 
Spain, there is a river called the Tinto, from the 
inge of its waters, which are as yellow as topaz. It 
possesses the most extraordinary and singular quali- 
fies. Ifa stone happens to fall in and rest upon 
tnother, they both become, in one year, perfectly 
mnited and conglutinated. All the plants on its banks 
re withered by its waters whenever they overflow. 
0 Kind of verdur@é will come up where its water 
reaches, nor can any fish live in its stream. This ri- 
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sweet’ a rises in. the;Sierra Morena mountains, and its ein- 
en He RB War properues Continue until other rivers run into it 
n wit MEd alter its mature. 







bi ayer of a diminutive city called to consult a 
ga friend with regard to the method of quelling riot- 
\* Proceedings, which were growing ungove 

1 “i ; 
thy,” said the lawyer, “do you not appeal, 
Sse comitatus !” “ Well, that’s what I’ve thous 
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Se.uine a Voc.—Dick Lazybones was the owner 
of a large dog, which it cost as much to keep as it 
would two pigs; and the dog besides was utterly use- 
less. Nay, he was worse than useless, for in addition 
to the expense of keeping he took up house-room, and 
greatly annoyed Dick’s wife. 

“ Plague take the dog !” said she, “ Mr. Lazybones, 
I do wish you would sell him, or kill him, or do some- 
thing or other with him. He’s more plague than his 
rotten neck is worth—always lying in the chimney 
corner, and eating more than it would take to main- 
tain three children. I wonder you will keep such a 
useless animal.” 

“Well, well, my dear,” said Dick,“ say no more 
about it. I'll get rid of him one of these days.” 

This was intended as a mere get-off on the part of 
Dick; but as his wife kept daily dinning in his ears 
about the dog, he was at length compelled to take 
some order on the subject. 

“ Well, wife,” said he one day, as he came in, “I’ve 
sold Jowler.” 

“* Have you, indeed?” says she, brightening up at the 
good news—* I’m dreadful glad of it. How much did 
you sell him for, my dear ?’ 

“ Fifty dollars.” 

“Fifty dollars! What—fifty dollars for one dog ?— 
How glad Iam! That’il almost buy us a good horse. 
But where’s the money, my love ?” 

“Money !” said Dick, shifting a long nine lazily to 
the other corer of his mouth, “ I didn’t get any mo- 
ney~-I took two puppies, at 25 dollars a piece.” 

——— 
A country pedagogue once having the misfortune to 
have his school-house burnt down, was obliged to re- 
move to a new one, where he reprimanded one of his 


boys, who misspelt a number of words, by telling him 
he did not spell as well as when he was in theold 
schoolhouse.” “ Well, thomehow or nother,” said 


the urchin with a scowl, “I can’t ethackly git the 
hang of this ere new schoolhouse.” 
a 


“ Purting 1n Minp.”’—This common phrase was 
used by a Hibernian, a day or two since, in rather a 
ludicrous connexion, Pat was driving pigs in Lowell 
street, when Barney met him, and atter the usual in- 
terchange of “How d’ye do,” and “Sure it’s myself 
that is alad to see you ;”” Barney pointed to one of the 
quadrupeds, with, “it’s a fine pig that sow, Patrick.” 
“It is that same, Barney, which puts me tn mind of 
asking for your wife, the crathur, is she well ?”—Low- 
ell Jour. 

ee 

A Hanpsome Bar Maip.—A gentleman about open- 
ing a hotel, addressed an innkeeper one morning, 
“ Dood morning, sir; | want a handsome bar maid— 
can’t you recommend some person ?” “ Well, I.don’t 
know thatI can.” “ Why, who made yours ?” “Who 
maid my bar matd ?” echoed the astonished publican. 
“ No, no, who made your bar?” “ Oh, I understand you 
now.”—| Essex Register. 


SS ee 
A Latin Speecu.—On the occasion of an actor’s 
benefit, at a provincial theatre in England, the night 
was exceedingly tempestuous, the rain fell in torrents, 
so that he had a very thin house. Having in his part 
to recite a few words in Latin, he spoke the following 
in the most doleful accents instead : 

“O! raino, nighto! 

Spoilo, benefito quitev !” 

—_<>————- 
A Lover's Wish 
Why dost thou gaze upon the sky? 
Oh that I were yon spangled sphere! 

Then every star should 





Da nae Koes never knew where he li 








an eye, 
To wander o’er thy Leauiierhaen, 
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THE NEWSPAPER EDITOR. 
From Frenedu, (slightly altered.) 


An insect lives among mankind, 
For what wise ends by fate design’d, 
I never yet could clearly find. 


In pain for all, and thank’d by none, 
And most perplex’d when most alone, 
No state regards him, not his own. 


Beneath a dusty roof restrain’d, 
To one dark spot forever chain’d, 
His link is to the bottom drain’d. 


His days are one continual whim: | 
The seasons change, but not for him; 
On foreign prints his eyes grow dim. 


He life supports on self-esteem, 
He plans, contrives, and lives by scheme, 
And spoils good paper—many a ream. 


Now Europe's feuds employ his brains, 
Now Asia’s news his head contains 
He has his labor for his pains. 


He grumbles at the price of flour, 
Then mourns and mutters many an hour, 
That Congress have so little power. 


He swears the Bank will hurt our trade, 
And fall it must without his aid; 
Meanwhile his tailor goes unpaid. 


Although he little have to lose, 
He still “the Hero” may abuse, 
And wish some other in his shoes. 


The balance of our foreign trade, 
Makes him uneasy and afraid, 
Though, thank the gods! his board is paid. 


He is a weary, thoughtful man, 
Writing, if ill, the best he can, 
And much despising little Van, 


*Till doom’d to think of new affairs, 
The Cholera sends him clean down stairs, 
Leaving—the wide world to his heirs. 


<>. 
THE OLD BACHELOR. 


Not a laugh was there, nor the sign of a smile, 
As our friend to the bridal was hurried ; 

We thought of the pain he would suffer the while, 
For he looked so confoundedly flurried. 


We saw him stand up, and we pitied him too, 
As the wpe the dread knot was tying; 

He trembled so much, and his phiz was so blue, 
That we feared the poor fellow was dying. 


We escorted him home that bright summer’s eve, 
When pale from his bridal returning— 

We spoke but few words, and most sorely did grieve, 
A bachelor had no more discerning. 


The fellow’s mad as the devil, we said, 
He knew that we said it in sorrow— 

We cheered him, but sighed to think that his head 
Would woefully ache on the morrow. 


And who would have thought that one like him, 
So shy of the girls had we found him, 

Would ever have had his eye sight so dim 
As to fall in the noose that bound him! 


"T'was sad to us all as sadness could be, 
That advice in vain we'd been giving, 

That instead of confined he might have been free 
At this moment in singleness living. 
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We cheered the poor fellow as well as we could, 
And though he was surely repenting ; 

But now ‘twas too late—he could not, ifhe would, 
So he gave up all thoughts of relenting. 


We carried him home, and put him to rest, 
And the tears fell fast as we did it; 

A tear fell from him, we know ’twas no jest, 
Though he thought that his sad smile hid it. 


And sadly he talked of blessedness gone— 
How each bachelor would now upbraid him; 

He said he cared not, so they'd let him sleep on, 
*Neath the counterpane just as we laid him. 


Slowly and sadly we all walked down 
rom his roomin the uppermost story ; 
We vowed that his case should ne’er be our own, 
Whom we left, not alone, in his glory. 
oston Traveller. 
I > 
A HEART TO SELL! WHO'LL BUY? 


A new song, written expressly for Miss Clara Fish- 
er, and sung by her with enthusiastic applause. The 
music composed by C. E. Horn. 

Oh yes! Oh yes! I've a heart to sell! 
Who'll buy? who'll buy ? who'll buy? 

*Tis new—’'tis fresh, and furnished well, 
Who'll buy? who'll buy? who'll buy ? 

*Tis bosomed where ’tis never cold, 
No prying eyes have seen it ; 

*Tis worth at least its weight in gold, 
For love ne’er dwelt within it. 

Who'll buy ? who'll buy ? who'll buy ? 
Does any one bid more ? 


If sold, the bidder must be free 
Who'll buy ? who'll buy ? who'll buy ? 
If let,the lease for life must be! 
Who'll buy ? who'll buy? who'll buy? 
Or if there’s one with whom resides 
A heart not prone to range; 
That's kind, and free, and young, besides, 
I'll take itin exchange; 
Who'll buy? who'll buy ? who’H buy? 
*T is going !~going!---gone f! 
a Rn 
A worse halflately advertised his better half, who m 
return, put the worse half before the public, in the fol- 
lowing light :— 
To all good people who want him depicted, 
To running away he has long been addicted ; 
He deserted this country, being scared ata ball, 
And run away home the greatest hero of all. 

“or such service as this he obtained a pension, 
How well he deserved it I need not now mention, 
But one thing for all } needs must acknowledge, 
He’s -: worst husband God ever made to my know: 

e. 
7 a ane 
DIALOGUE. 
Sambo. Ah, Gar bress a you, Cuff. Wha for you 
wear dat weeds on you hat? ‘i 
Cuf. Why, what quession de nigger #xes--Con- 






found you brack face, dont you know my fader dead’ 
Sambo. Dead! O crickey, is dat goo@ old niggtt 
Sirens dis life? Hope he leave you sme propery, 
ull. los e ee 4 
Cuff. No, Sambo; he is repregend mlescent.- 
Lowell Journal. 


nd 

Fi or Hanit.—*A decayed gentlewoman being 
obligedfor her livelihood to go about with muffins, use" 
in a famt voice to ejaculate, “muffins and erumpets; 
adding a still more under-tone, “I hope to 





nobody hears me.”—My Village. 
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